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this passage—* Sick (read ill) as he was, Lord Westbury wanted 
not more presence of mind; perhaps he might be used to such di- 
lemmas, and the expedient he took to save me, by no means a new one 
to him.” Or of this—‘ //’%e do I see in the house but yourself ?” 

‘There is no occasion for us to conclude the article with our general 
epinion of the merit of the work, as we have sufliciently given that in 
the course of our observauons. 
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On the Landed Property of England, an Elementary and Pro&cal 
Treatise, containing the Purchase, the Improvement, and the Ata- 
navement of Landed Estates. By Mr. Marshall. ato. Pp, 450. 

] > 
Nicols. 1804. 


On the Manazement of Landed Estates: a@ cencval ork for the nse of 
Propessi val Wlen; b: ing an Abs: att of the MG enlarged freatise 
On Land a Pi Opcity rec nily publi hea. bY Mv. Marshal]. SVQ. 
Pp. 448. Longman and Co. 1500. 


"THE best mode of cultivating land ts an cbje& of such national 
importance, that every writer, who can throw even the faintest ray, 
of additional light upon it, is deserving of public thanks. But when 
aman has made this pursuit the study of his life, and joins practical 
knowledge to theoretical, if he have a mind unclogged with preju- 
dices, and unenslaved by system, aud sits down to impart the results of 
his experience to the world, candidly and faitly, without affeCation, 
and without a view to promote-any other end than that of communicat- 
ing useful information to the Public, he has unguestionably very strong 
claims to the gratitude of his country. Mr, Marshall ts certainly en- 
titled to particular attention, from his great experience. Our readers 
will scarcety fail to recollect, that we met with him in a very early 
stage of our critical journey, 1 the capacity of an agent to the Board 
of Agriculture; and that, while we gave him full credit for his qua- 
lifications for the office winch he had undertaken, we found ourselves 
under the necessity (as, indeed, did some of ‘our correspondents also) 
of censaring him severely for travelling out of jis way, and taking 
upon him to represent tt/es, not only as extremely burdensome to 
the land‘holder, but as serious obstructions to the progress of agricul- 
tural improvements. As ‘Mr. Marshall did not condescend to defend 
himself against the just attacks which were then made upon lim, as 
it was his bounden duty to do, we had a right to impute his silence, 
either to conscious inabiliey, or else to a conviction of his error.— 
‘The later imputation, however, was evidently unjust; for here we 
find him, afer a lapse of several years, returning to the charge, and 
advancing the same preposterous and mischievous fallacy, without a 
shadow of argument to support it. But though the book was not 
published till 1804 (and did not fall into our liands’ till very Tatély), 
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ORIGINAL CRITICISM. 


the passage concerning tithes appears to have been’ written three years 
before ; whence we infer that much study and labour have been be- 
stowed on the publication, and that, of course, it has less claim to 
indulgence for errors of any kind. 


« Trrnes.—If in valuing lands they are considered as tithe-free, the 
tithe, or modus, if any, requires to be deducted, as an incumbrance. And 
seeing the great variation in the values of tithes and moduses, according 


to customs and plans of occupation, it is the plainest way of proceeding © 


to value all lands as free of tithe, and afterward to make an allowance for 
whatever they may be estimated to be worth: an allowance which, in 
some cases, as on corn-/and estates, forms a considerable portion of the 
fee-simple value of the lands ; while on grass-land estates, especially such 
as are pastured by cattle, this incumbrance, so galling to the corn-grower, 
is in great part avoided, ‘his single tact sufficiently shows the political 
impropriety of tithes at this day (1801) when the country is nearly fa. 
mishing, a second time, for want of corv.”’ P. 17. 


Again, in page 21, we are told, that tithes are “a tax om improve- 
ments, ‘and an obstacle to the growth of corn.” 

Now, with all due deference to this magnus Apollo of the Board 
of Agriculture, we shall take leave to observe, that he has himself 
proved that tithes are nohardship atall. For he shews us, what indeed 
common sense must have demonstrated to every man who thought on 
the subject, that in estimating the value of land, an adequate deduction 
is made by the purchaser tor uthes, as well as tor all other outgoings ; and, 
of course, whena farmer hives a farin, he makes the same deduction 
from the rent, sothat neither in fact pays for that portion of the 

roduce, which, from divine authority, is appropriated to the minister. 
fice, it is evident, that uthes are no greater hardship on the land- 
holder, and no greater obstacle to the improvement of the land, or to 
the growth of corn, than reat; and there is not one argument applis 
cable to the abolition of athes, which will not apply, with at least 
equal forec, to rent; and, unquestionably, the Jegislature have full 
as much right to abolish the lauer, as they nave to abolish the former. 
Here senseless declaimers should remember, that one of the first mea- 
sures adopted by the regicides of Irauce, was the abolition of tithes, 
and the seizure of all church property. “Iche consequence is known ; 
and, should we ever be so lost to honesty and shame as to have re- 
course to similar plunder in this country, we inmay rest assured that 
we shall experience similar effects. We were pleased to observe, 
that, in his dbstrad?, Mr. Marshall has omitted the offensive part of 
the passage quoted above. 

In his view of Landed Property Mr. Marshall begins ad ove, and 
traces his subject through all its various ramifications, with a minute- 
ness, that, to us at least, appears alike prolix and unnecessary. . We 
admit, however, that there is no description of persons in this king- 
dom standing in need of instruction so much as those gentlemen 
ycleped Surveyors, Whe take upen themselves to fix a value upon 
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land. ‘There are, no doubt, among them, some men of knowledge 
and judgment, with every qualification which such a profession re- 
quires ; but the herd, particularly in the metropolis, are a compound 
of ignorance and presumption. Mr. Marshall, therefore, might very 
reasonably think, that in endeavouring to give them some insight into 
the elementary principles of their protession, he should not only ren- 
der a service to them, but also perform a work of utility to the pattie 
After some preliminary observations on the mode ot valuing land, by 
its quality, situation, &c. Mr. Marshall says, with great truth : 


Tt is almost needless to observe, that, to acquire the degree of judg. 
ment necessary to this critical task, it is necessary to know the productive- 
ness of lands of different a ppearances; aspecies ot knowledge which scarcely 
any thing but mature practice, in the cultivation of lands of different quae 
lities, can sufficiently teach; though long habit may do much, in ordi. 
nary cases, towards Aitting off the value of lands, without an extensive 
knowledge of the practice “a agriculture. ‘Phere are, however, cases, in 
which we find both of these qualifications insuflicient to give an accuracy 
of judgment, even among provincial valuers, Aud @ man who ventares to 
step foravard as a universal valuist, should either have an extraordinary talent 
Sor his line of profession, or should, afier a suitable initiation, have had great ex- 
perien cein rural concernsin varionts parts of the hing rdom,”? 


We heartily wish that the metropolitan surveyors, and still more, 
their employers, would attend to this. Mr. Marshall’s remarks on the 
utility of regzsters, are perfectly just; and we sincerely concur with 
him in the wish, that the advantage now enjoyed, in this respect, by 
two counties, may speedily be extended over the whole kingdom. In 
reading his panegyric on the late Duke of Bridgewater, whom he re- 
presents as **a man who has done more real and substantial good to his 
country, than all the state ministers of his time,’”? we coull not suppress 
asmile. We are not disposed to que stion the utility of such speculating 
men as. the nobleman alluded to, who certainly did much good to that 
part of the country which was the scene of lis specul: tous, and full as 
much to himself also. But, without i impeaching the accuracy of Mr, 
Marshall’s judgment, or the wisdom of his decisions, we humbly con- 
ceive, that the plan of a sinking fund, which has already annihilated 
one-fifth of the national debt, and wi il, in the course of a few years, 
extinguish the whole of it, was a good almostas seal and substantial to 
his country, though not so to the minister himself, as the successtul 
projects and local improvements ot his Grace of Bridgewater. 

On the practice of irrigation, we have much usetal information of 
a practical nature, and much unnecessary prolixity. “Che informa. 
tion, however, is conveyed in a style so quaint, pedantic, and affected, 
as greatly to mar its utility, by being frequently unintelligible. By 
talking toa farmer of wate! pe rmeating, or percotati ig, We may make 
him stare, but we are not likely to make him @nderstand us. What 
can be more affected than the following paragraphs? * A shelt of 
slate rock operates, under these circumstances, as a stratum of sand or 
gravel. By examining the breast of aslate-stone quarry, after a “— 
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fall of rain, the filtration may be zuteresting/y. deteéfed.” Contrasting 
this with * Avtting- off the value of land,’ ic will easily be perceived, 
thar aff: clation and vulgarity are not so much at variance as 1s generally 
supposed. The following passage, again, without being either vulgar 
or affeéted, is unintelligible. 


“© Land, viewed in the light of agriculture, is the foundation on which 
it vests, the materials on which i operates, and the visible source of its 
productions. It may generally be considered as being composed of three 
distinét parts: the so1n, the supsoiL, and the BAsE, Or suBSTRUCTURE, 
on which they rest.”’ 


The art of draiming, one of the most necessary arts for the agricul- 
turist to understand thoroughly, seems to have attracted a very consi- 
derable portion of Mr. Marshall’s attention. His direéticns on this 
head are tolerably plain and intelligible ; ; and he appears to have derived 
more information from that extraordinary man, Mr. Elkington, than 
he is willing to acknowledge. 

On the subjedt of inclosures, the notions of our author are correct 
enough, except as totithes, in respect of which, hus prejudices alw ays 
obscure his judgment. ‘The necessity of inclosing the waste lands 
not more obvious than the folly, or rather the impracticabilicy, of in- 
closing too large a portion of them at the same time. ‘This long- 
desired and necessary improvement must be achieved gradually. On 
the much-agitated question of Jarge farms, too, Mr. Marsiall’s no- 
tions are accurate, and certainly the result of experience, operating, in 
this instance, on an unbiassed judemenc. | 


‘©Ina public light, it appears tome, that the sizes of farms, on land 
of ; a good quality 9 “ought to extend trom those of FIVE Pou NDS, to those ot 
FIVE HUNDRED PouNnDs, rental valuc* ; but that the proportional num. 
ber, toward each extremity, ought to be small. For to my mind. it ap- 
pears, evidently, that it is from farms of middle sizes, as those of one 
to three hundred pounds a year, the community receive the greatest pro- 
portion of the common necessaries of life. It is chiefly among the culti- 
viators of farms of these sizes that we find the three principal requisites of 
cood husbandry ; namely, CAprraL, skILL, and inpusrry. On farms 
below these sizes, the first, and fre que ntly the second, is wanting ; and 
on those of higher magnitude, the last is li; able to be deficient, ” 


There is much good sense in these observations ; nor is there less of 


that best quality Ina writer, in his remarks upon a prevalent notion of 
the necessity of assigning to every cottager a sufficienoy of land for the 
support af acow. He proves that such a ryle, universally adopted 
(and if good in itself, the universality of its adoption must and ought 
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* It must be remeiffgered, that Mr. Marshall makes this estimate on 


jands at twenty shillings per acre ; so that pounds and acres must here be 
taken as synonymous terms, 
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to be the object of its partizans), it would occasion an inimense waste 
of land, without being serviceable to the cottagers themselves. 


‘¢ The idea has doubtlessly originated in mistaken humanity ; it is a 
weed that has sprung up in the garden of philanthropy, as others have 
lately done. It is sister to jacobinism, proceeds from the same levelling 
principle, and, had it come trom another quarter, would have been the 
cause of much alarm—would have been construed as an attempt to intro. 
duce agrarian regulation. 

«« It isdemonstrably evident, that the welfare of this country, viewed 
in its PRESENT AGRICULTURAL STATE, and seeing the mass of inhabitants 
which its agriculture has to support, imperiously requires, that every 
acre of its circumscribed ‘territory shall be applied tothe best advantage ; 
and that there ought to be labourers in agriculture, as in manufacture, 
trade, and commerce, who have nothing to call off their time, or atten. 
tion, from the business of their employers; nor any other dependence for 
the maintenance of themselves and their families, than the work of their 
own hands, and their families’ industry.’’ 


Mr. Marshall is of opinion, that the comfort and convenience of these 
labourers would be much better promoted, without any injury to the 
public, by allotting to each cottage about the third of an acre fora 
garden, and by the adoption of means for supplying them with milk 
at aneasy rate. Inthis we fully concur with him, as we do, and 
from experience too, in his sentiments respecting those cottagers whose 
habitations are fixed by the side of waste lands, whether common or 
forest. Heenters into a pecuniary calculation, in order to prove that 
the difference between ‘the’ plan of allotting gardens to cottagers, and 
that of assigning them land for the support of a cow each, is not less, 
than two millions sterling annually ; that is to say, such a sum would 
be lost to the public, by adopting the last plan in preference to the 
first. 

One of the last se€tions, which treats of “ the proper treatment of 
tenants,” contains much matter that is interesting bothto landlords and 
tenants, but particularly to the latter. Mr. Marshall’s observations re- 
specting the proper treatment of good tenants are perfectly just. 


** A spirited improving tenant should be refused nothing that he can 
reasonably ask—should have favours voluntarily conferred upon him; not 
merely as a reward for the services which he, individually, is rendering 
the estate, but to induce its other tenants to follow his example; and to 
make known to the whole, that their conduct is observed, and distinctions 
made between good and bad managers. 

‘* But here, again, we must stop, to view the reverse of this principle 
oftreatment. In cvery part of the kingdom, we sce the superintendants 
of estates obstinately refusing the most reasonable requests, by which not 
the tenant only, but the estate, would be materially benefited ; stupidly 
thwarting the good intentions of the best tenants upon it; ignorantly quar. 
telling with them about the merest trifles; making no distinctions be. 
tween those who are improving the estate, and those Who are running it to 
tuin ; or, ‘perhaps, encouraging the latter, and oppressing the former, 
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144 ORIGINAL CRITICISM. 


“« The consequences need not*be traced. Tenants who are able to im. 
prove, are also able to impoverish ; and, when disgusted by imp oper 
treatment, will ransack their lands, and take the first opportunity of moving 
to an estate under more rational management. Thus every part of an ill. 
managed estate tends towards ruin ; and, in the course of time, none but 
slovens, and adventurers, who want a temporary residence, are to be found 
upon it.’’ 


All this is very true ; the principal object of iandlords in general, ot 
of their agents, being to obiain the highest price from, aud to imp4See 
the-hardest conditions.on, their tenants. From the dissipation of the 
age, so many estates have fallen into the hands of wealthy upstaris, 
that a perfect revolution has taken place in Janded property, which has 
totally escaped the attention of agricultarists, though pregnant with the 
most important consequences to the community. ‘This, however, is 
a subject of too much importance to be discussed frvdentally. Mr 
Marshall entertains a very just idea of the consequence of excessive 
rents; but still he seems to us to have notions less accurate of the te- 
nantry of the country. In respect of the practice of letting farms by 
the year, we entirely agree with him. It is, unquestionably, the 
greatest of all obstacles to agricultural improvement; for what man, 
in his senses, would manure land waich he might be ordered to quit 
the ensuing year, before he could have possibly reaped a due proportion 
of the profits of his improvements? Besides, we object to this prac- 
tice on another account ; imasmuch as it tends to keep tenants ina 
state of vassalage far more degrading than that of the feudal times, in 
which the vassal received an adequate return for the obedience which 
he was obliged to pay to lis lord. “There is some reason, indeed, for 
the author’s objections to long leases ; but, in our opinion, no tenant 
ats wisely who takes a lease for /ess than twenty-one years. A tenant 
ought to feel himself at ome in his tarm, and it is the interest of his 
landlord that he should so feel; but it is intpossible that he can take any 
pleasure in the improvements which he makes, if he cannot lock forward 
to the enjoyment of them for that term. As to the form of lease givei 
by Mr. Marshall, though many of the clauses are highly proper, 
there are others which ought not to be imposed on any tenant, and 
which no good tenant would ever submit to. Some of the provisions 
respecting che repair of new-cut hedges, are ridiculously minute, and 
fraught with endless grounds of litigation and dispute. We should be 
truly glal to know how a farmer is to keep his quick-hedges in good 
and proper order, if he be forbidden to cut or remove any ash or elm 
shoots. Nothing is so destructive toa quick-hedge as ash shoots in par- 
ticular ; wherever they appear, the quick becomes stunted, and mostly 
dies. Pollards, again, are destructive of hedges ; and it is a miserable 
policy to prevent the tenant from cutting them. He should be allowed 
all pollards, as well as PPOs, in lieu of the cart-bote, and plough-bote, 
and other allowances of good old times. In short, the tenant should 
be made to feel an nterest in his farm, and should, indeed, be consi- 
dered asthe temporary proprietor of it, and not as the mere servant of 
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the owner, subject to the perpetual caprices of him, of his agent, or 
steward. The privilege of cutting down timber should, of course, be 
reserved to the landlord, bur subjest to certain restrictions. He should 
be compel !Sd to cur it dow: nat a paru icular season of the year, to repair 
the gaps occasioned bv the tall of it, and to make good all damage 
whatever occasioned by its removal. We know that ‘these precautions 
are not sufficiently attended to, and that the most wanton injury is done 
to tenants by the neglect of them. But to extend the provisions of a 
lease so far as to fix the form and shape of a farm-yard, is, surcly, of 
all ridiculous notions the most ridiculous ; and proves, better than any 
argument, the folly and the pertinacity of system-mongers, in making 
everv thing bend to their systems. 

We havealready, on more oc casions than one, given our opinion 
of the value of the knowledge of surveyors, respeé Cling landed property. 
Experto crede Roberto. Cur readers cannot doubt the testimony of our 


daidior on this subject. 


‘¢ Let three or four surveyors, or land valuers (all of them mated for 
being great judges of land), go over a farm separately, and their several Va- 
luations will differ very materially, especially if they go over it in diffe. 
rent seasons. Instead of ten percent. (on w hich the above calculations are 
made), I have known twenty, thirty, or even fAfiy per cent. and, in one 
instance (a difficult subject of valuation), xear/y cent. per cent difference, in 
the estimates of men who stand well in their profession! 12”? 

On the whole, Mr, Marshall’s !arger treatise on landed property may be 
read with advantage, as containing, amongst many things that are either 
useless or object: onable, much information of great prac “tic al utility. — 
The smaller work is more free from objetions, while it contains every 
thing that the description of men for whose use it is principally designed 
most want to know. We wish that Mr. Marshall would direét his 
attention to another branch of rural econo: ny, on which a treatise, at 
once bricfand comprehensive, is much wanting. We mean, the best 
made of cultiv. ting farms; the value of di fFerent crops; the expence 
of ploug ing sowing, breedin 1g, &c. &c.; the best manure for diffe- 
rent kinds of land; the necessary quantity per acre; the best imple. 
ments of ie bandry; and, ia sh wt, all the minutiae of farming, given 
ina plain and familiar stvle. Such a treatise is much wanted, and 
would, we are sure, if well executed, amply repay the trouble of the 


writer. 
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Sir John Froissart’s Chronicles of England, France, &c. 
(Concluded from page 9.) 
SIR JOHN FROISSART says, in a Preface, * that the 


honourable enterprises, noble adventures, and deeds of arms performed 


in the wars between England and France, may be properly related, 
LL 2 and’ 


Sir John Froissart’s Chronicies. 145 
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146 ORIGINAL CRITICISM. 


and held in perpetual remembrance, to the end that brave men, taking 
example from them, may be encouraged in their well doing, I sit down 
to record a history deserving great praise.” 

In the same Preface he adds—“ The true reason of my undertak. 
ing this book was for my amusement, to which | have ever been in- 
clined, and for which I have frequented the company of many noble- 
men and gentlemen, as well in France, as in England, and Scotland, 
and other countrics.”” His compilation, such as it was, ** he carried to 
my Lady Phillippa of Hainault, Queen of England, who most, gra- 
ciously received it from me, to my great profit.” 

His great guide, and, as it were, the ground-work of his book, was 
the documents and papers of Mr, Jolin Le Bel, formerly canon at St. 
Lamberts, Liege. 

Throughout the whole of these Chronicles we have a striking de- 
lineation of the times, the most prominent feature of which is a union 
of barbarism, and ferocity of manners, with the most refined senti- 
ments of gallantry, and a blind spirit of religion. 


“* Chap. XIII.—Sir Hugh Spencer judged and executed. 

‘¢ When the feast was over, Sir Hugh, who was not beloved in those 
parts, was brought before the Queen and Knights assembled ; the charges 
were read to him—to which he made no reply ; the Barons and Knights 
then passed the following sentence on him: first, that he should be drawn 
on a hurdle, attended by trumpets and clarions, through all the streets in 
the city of Hereford, and then conducted to the market-place, where all 
the people were assembled ; at that place he was to be bound upon a high 
scaffold, in order that he might be more easily seen by the people. First, 
his private parts were cut off, because he was deemed a heretic, and guilty 
of unnatural practices, even with the King, whose affections he had 
alienated from the queen by his wicked suggestions. His private parts 
were then cast into a lange fire kindled close to him; afterwards, his 
heart was thrown into the same fire, because it had been false and trai- 
torous, since he had by his treasonable counsels so advised the King, as 
to bring shame and mischief on the land, and had caused some of the 
greatest lords to be beheaded, by whom the kingdom ought to have been 
supported and defended ; and had so seduced the King, that he could not, 
nor would not see the Queen, or his eldest son, who was to be their future 
sovereign, both of whom had, to preserve their lives, been forced to 
quit the kingdom, The other parts of Sir Hugh thus disposed of, his 
head was cut off and sent to London,’’ 


Sir Roger Mortimer was put to death nearly in the same manner. 
Chap, xxii. 

The account of the Crusade set on foot by Philip, King of France, 
against the Intidels, Is very entertaining, as well as instructive, as it 
displays the human mind and character ina singular point of view. 
ere ~ . ® o 2 2 
The Crusades, in the middle age, were a novelty in the history of 
mankind, ‘There never had been before any wars about religion. 

* Whifs atte Aces . & 

King Philip, : after passing through Burgundy, came to Avignon, 

where he was most honourably received by Pope Bencdiét, aad by all 
the 
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the college of Cardinals, who treated him as magnificently as they 
could. ‘Che King of Arragon came also at this time to the court of 
Rome. 

In the turbulent and unsettled times of which Froissart speaks, when 
dominion was parted among a greater number of chiefs than now, and 
every thing yielded, without great complication of designs, either 
political or military, by an appeal to the sword, an individual, who, 
like our Oliver Cromwell, had been a brewer *, raised himself to the 


government of all Flanders. 


‘€ There was in Ghent a man that had formerly been a brewer of me- 
theglin, called Jacob von Artaveld, who had gained so much popular fa- 
vour and power over the Flemings, that every thing was done according 
to his will. He commanded in all Flanders, from one end to the other, 
with such authority, that noone dared to contradict his orders. 

‘* Whenever he went out into the city of Ghent, he was attended by 
three or four score armed men on foot, among whom were two or three 
that were in his secrets: if he met any man whom he hated or suspeéted, 
he was instantly killed ; for he had ordered those who were in his confi- 
dence, to remark whenever he should make a particular sign on meeting 
any person, and to murder him dire¢tly without fail, or waiting further 
orders, of whatever rank he might be. This happened very frequently ; 
so that many principal men were killed: and he was so dreaded, that no 
one dared to speak against his actions, or scarce to contradict him, but all 
were forced to entertain him handsomely. 

‘© When his companions, before-mentioned, had conduéted him to his 
hotel, each went home to his dinner, and immediately after returned to 
the street before his house, where they remained, making a noise and 
brawling, until he pleased to come out and go round the town, to pass his 
time and amuse himself; and thus was he escorted until he chose to go to 
supper. 

“© Each of these soldiers had four Flemish groats a day, as wages, and 
for his expences, which he had paid to him very regularly every week. 
He had also in every town and castlewick through Flanders, sergeants 
and soldiers in his pay, to execute his orders, and serve him as spies, to 
find out if any were inclined to rebel against him, and to give him infor. 
mation. 

‘‘ The instant he knew of any such being in a town, he was banished or 
killed without delay, and none were so great as to be exempted, for so 
early did he take such measures to guard himsclt. 

‘¢ At the same time he banished all the most powerful knights and es- 
quires from Flanders, and such citizens from the principal towns, as he 
thought were in the least favourable to the Earl ; sctzed one half of their 
rents, giving the other moiety. for the dower of their wives and support of 
their children. ‘Those that were banished, of which the number was very 


én 





* Oliver was the son ofa brewer, and had for some time the charge and 
management of the brewery. There are brewers of the present day, whd 
seem to have something ofthe same spirit in them, 
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considerable, resided for the most part at St Omer, and were called £; 
a@volez. 

** To speak the truth, there never was in Flanders, or in any other 
country, count, dukc, or prince, who had such perfect command i$ Jacob 
von Artaveld. He collcéted rhe rents, the duties on wines, and other 
taxes belonging to the Earl, though they were the Earl’s lawful revenue, 
in whatever part of the county of Flanders he might reside ; he raise d, 
also, extraordinary subsidies, which he spent and gaye away, without 
rendering account toany one. When he said he was in want of monev, he 
was immediately believed—and well it wae for them who did believe hime- 
for it was perilous to contradict him ; and if he wished to borrow money 
of any of the citizens, there was no one that dired to refuse him,” 

There was nothing more common in those days, than for the digni- 
taries of the church to carry arms. At the siege of Cambray, for cx- 
ample, Froissart tells us, ‘the Bishop of Lincoln was much te- 
nowned for his wisdom and valour. ‘This Bishop had, before this, 
served at the siege of Valenciennes.” 


“¢ The King of England ordered ten knights-bannerets, and forty knights- 
bachelors, in company with the Bishop of Lincoln, who was a right valiant 
man, tocross the sea, and go straight to Valenciennes. When they were 
arrived at Valenciennes, all were emulous of the state they should hold, 
and spared no expences ; for if the King of England had been there in per- 
son, they could not have done more, by which they gained great renown 
and reputation.”’ 


With all this magnificence and gallantry, some whimsies were oc- 
easionally intermixed, as eccentric and ludicrous as any thing in Don 
Quixote. 


‘«¢ There were among them many young knights-bachelors, who had one 
of theireyes covered witha piece of cloth, so that they could not see with 
it. It was said they had made a vow to some ladies in their country, that 
they would never use but one eye until they had personally performed some 
deeds of arms in France; nor would they make any reply to whatever 
questions were asked them; so that all marvelled at their strange de. 
meanour. 

«* After they had been sufficiently feasted and honoured at Valenciennes, 
the Bishop of Lincoln, and the greater number of them, drew towards the 
Duke of Brabant, by the advice of the Earl of Hainault.’? 


As another instance of the prowess of the clergy of those days, our 
readers may accept what follows: Sir Henry of Flanders, created 
a knight by ning Edward, to do honour to his knighthood and to ob- 
tain honour, made one of a party of knights, who were conducted by 
Sir John de Hainault into Hennecourt, a town in Picardy, whither 
the greater number of the inhabitants of the country had retired, who, 
confiding in the strength of this fortress, had carried with them all 
their moveables. — 


*« There was an Abbot at that time in Hennecourt of great courage and 
: understanding, 
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understanding, who ordered barriers to be made of wood-work around the 
town, and likewise to be placed across the streets, so that there was not 
more than half a foot from one post to the other ; he then collected armed 
men, provided stones, quick-lime, and such like instruments of annoy. 
ance, to guard them. 

«© As soon as the Lords above.mentioned came there, the Abbot posted 
his people between the barriers and the gate, and flung the gate open; the 
Lords dismounted and approached the barricrs, which were very strong, 
sword in hand, and great strokes were given to those within, wha de. 
fended themselves very valiantly. Sir Abbot did not spare himself; bur, 
having a good leathern jerkin on, dealt about his blows mantilly, and re- 


ceived as good in his turn. Many a gallant action was performed ; and 


5 . 
those within the barriers flung upon the assailants stones, logs, and pots 
fullof lime, to annoy them, 


© It chanced that Sir Henry of Flanders, who was one of the foremost, 
with his sword attached to his wrist, laid about hum ata great rate: he 
came too near the Abbot, whocaughthold of his sword, and drew him to 
the barriers with so much force, that his arm was dra rv through the 
grating, for he could not quit his s vord with honour. ‘he Abbot con. 
tinued pulling, and, had the grating been wide enough, he would have had 
him through, for his shoulder had passed, and he kept his hold, to the 
knight’s great discomtort. On the other stde, his brother knights were 
endeavouring to draw him out of his hands ; and this lasted so long, that 
Sir Henry was sorely hurt: he was, however, at last rescued—but his 
sword remained with the Abbot. And at the time | was writing this book, 
as I passed through that town, the monks showed me this sword, which 
was kept there, much ornamented. It was there that I learnt all the 


i: FP 


truth of this assault. 
[t seems, that in the fourteenth century, a marquts was in dignity 
below an earl. 
a 
‘© The Marquis of Juliers was, by the Emperor, created an Farl ; and 


the Duke of Gueldres, who was but an Earl, was raised to the dignity of 


al Duke,’’ 

The following passage shews the ignorance and concomitant credu- 
lity of the age. When the French and English armies lay before each 
other at Vironfosse, and debates were held in the council of the King 
of France, whether to give battle to the English or no, letters were 
brought to the King from Robert, King ot Sicily, addressed to him 
and his Coyncil. 

‘‘ This King Robert was, as they said, a very great astrologer, and 
full of deep science : he had often cast the nativities of the Kings ef France 
and England, and had found, by his astrology and the influence of the stars, 
that, if the King of France fought with the King of England in person, he 
would surely be defeated ; in consequence of which, he, as a wise King, 
and much fearing the danger and peril of his cousin, the King of France, 
had sent long before letters, most earnestly to request K ing Philip and -his 
council never to give battle to the English when King Edward should be 
there in person. 


‘© These doubts, and this letter from the King of Sicily, made many of 
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the Lords of France sore, disheartened, of which the King was informed, 
who, notwithstanding, was very eager for the combat; but he was. so 
strongly dissuaded from it, that the day passed quietly, and each man re. 
turned to his quarters.”’ , 


Froissart gives a curious account of the circumstances or occasion 
on which King Edward II]. assumed the arms and tile of the King of 
France. Edward was advised by his allies of the Empire, to solicit 
the Flemings to give him their aid ard assistance in the war against 
the French King, to follow King Edward wherevei he should lead 
them, andin return, he would assiscthem in the recovery of Lisle, 
Douay, and Bethune. 


«© The Flemings heard this proposal with pleasure ; but they requested 
of the King, that they might consider of it among themselves, and in a 
short time would give their answer, 

«¢ The King consented, and soon after they made this reply : 

** Beloved Sire, you formerly made us a similar request ; and we are 
willing to do every thing in reason for you, without prejudice to our ho- 
nour and faigh—bux we are pledged by promise on oath, under a penalty of 
two millions of florins, to the Apostolical Chamber, not to aét offensively 
against the King of France in any way, whoever he may be, without 
forfeiting this sum, and incurring the sentence of excommunication: but if 
you will do what we will tell you, you will find a remedy ; which is, 
that you take the arms of France, quarter them with those of England. and 
call yourself King of France. We will acknowledge your title as good, and 
we will demand of you quittance for the above sum, which you will grant 
us as King of France : thus we shall be absolved, and at liberty to go with 
you wherever you please.’’ 


This proposal, after some hesitation, was accepted, sworn to, and 
scaled. 

The following is what may be called a very good story, and the 
way in which itis told, ts a very good sp: cimen of the charaéteristic 
style and manner of Froissart. “The people of Tournay having made 
an excursion into Flanders, and brought into their town more than 
ten chousand sheep, and of swine, beeves, and kine, as many more, 
the Flemings were sore vexed at this; and Jacob von Artaveld, who 
was at tuat time at Ghent, swore, that this expedition should be re- 
venged on Tournay and its neighbourhood. 


«€ He gave immediate orders for the different towns in Flanders to col. 
leét forces, and to vend them to him, ata fixed day, before Yournay ; ‘he 
also wrote to the Earls of Salisbury and Suffolk, who were at ¥pres, to 
beg that they would draw towards that quarter, to meet him. He then. 
sei out from Ghent, accompanied by great numbers, and came to a place 
called the Geertsberg, between Oudenarde and Tournay, where he halted, 
to wait for the two Earls, and for those of the Franc and Bruges, 

« When the two Earls received the letters, they would not, for their 
honour’s sake, make any delay, but sent to inform Von Artaveld, that 
they would be with him at the appointed time and place, 


«¢ They 
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<* They soon set out from Ypres, with about fifty lances and forty cross- 
howmen, and took the road where he was waiting forthem. They con- 
tinued their route; but as they were forced to pass near the outskirts of 
Lisle, it was soon known in that town; accordingly, 1500 horse and 
foot were secretly armed, and sent out in three divisions to lic in wait, 
so that these lords might not escape from them. 

‘© The Earls and their company followed the guidance of Sir Vauflart 
dela Croix, who had long made war upon the people of Lisle, and still 

ntinued so to do whenever he had an opportunity :—it was for this pur. 

se that he was come to Ypres. He thought himself quite certain of con- 
dating the Earls in safety, as he was weil acquainted with all the roads 
in those parts ; and he would have succeeded now, if those of Lisle had 
not thrown up a great trench near their town, which was aot there before. 

«© When Sir Vauflart came to this trench, and saw thar their road was 
cut off, he was quite astonished, and said to the Earls, ‘My Lords, wa 
cannot go further this way without putting ourselves in the power of those 
of Lisle ; on which account my advice 1s, that we turn about and seek 
another road.’ But the Lords replied, ‘ Nay, Sir Vauilart, God forbid 
that we should go out of our way tor those of Lisie! Kade on, therefore, 
for we have promised Jacob von Artaveld, that we would be with him 
some time this cay.’ . 

‘© The English rode on without care. Sir Vauflart said tothem, ‘It is 
true, my Lords, that you have taken me for your guide in this expedi- 
tion, and I have remained with you all .his winter at Ypres, and have 
many thanks to give you and all your attend nts; but if it should happen, 
that those of Lisie make a sally upon us, do not fancy that I shail wait 


for them, for I shall save myself as fast as I can. If by any accident I 


should be taken, my head would pay for it, which is much dearer to me 
than your company.’ 

‘©The Lords laughed heartily, and told him, they would excase him 
if he should do so. And as he imagined, soit fell out ; for, by nor taking 
more precaution, they were surprised by one of the parties from Lisle, who 
¢ried out, ‘Stop! stop! youcannot pass here without our leave ;’ and im- 
mediately the lance-incn and cross-bow nen fell on the English. 

“© As soon as Sir Vauflart saw what was going on, he (ook care not to 
advance farther ; but turning about as quickly as possible, galloped out 
of danger. , 

‘© The two Earls fell into she hands of their eneraics, and were taken 
as if in a net.”’ 


In the fourteenth century, we have not only many instances of the 
courage of priests, but also of ladies, of which we have an example 
in the * Countess of Montfort, who possessed the courage of a man, 
and the heart of a lion, &c.” 

Priests, in those tines, often volunteered their services as mediators 
for peace; an employment more suitable to their official character, 
at least, than mat of arms. Nor-does it seem to have been always 
from motives of interested policy that the Popes interfered, for prevent- 
ing the effusion of blood among the princes, then, we had almost said, 
happily, united in one church. For example: “ Whilst the King of 


Srance was devising meaus to fight wit the English (near Calais), two 
Cardinals 
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ej Cardinals: from Pope Clement arrived, as ambassadors, in his camp. 
: hnmediately on their arrival, they visited each army, and exerted 
‘ themselves so much, that they procured a sort of truce.” 

i. The teaders of. Grecian ‘authors can scarcely fail to recollect here 
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of Homer.— 


. * Hath heralds! ambassadors of heaven and earth, of God and of men.” 


~~. * 


raf As the issue of battles, in the fourtecnsh ccatury, depenied amore 
: than itdoes now on individual valour aud prowess, and as it was a spi- 
ie rik of chivahy, oO} the love of honoui aud oho) V alone, that carried $0 
‘a many of the men at arms into the field, Pycissayt mentions, on all oc- 
ie i easions, gtcat numbers of knights on both sides, as is done by Homer 
ha ft and Virgil, Tis must be very interesting to many great families. c 
te ee Kew of the old nobility and gentry of this country, but wil) probably 
( } 73 find some one among these to whom he may be able to trace an afh- ( 
| nity, if not his descent. } 
‘ Froissart has been aeceused, as Herodotus ts, of creduhty. But 


' é ’ 
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Froissart, as Herodotus also was, is careful 
— or otherwise knew on sausfactory evidence, trom vague reports. 
TEM Hence what he states is frequently meroduced by “1 have heard it re- 
i if aL ie Jated,”’ * L have heard say,” and such hke. 7 

|) OPEB! ‘In his military details, as well as in his accounts of the conversa- 
| oe i tions with princes, he will) probably appear to most readers, after so 
great a lapse of time, rather too minute. Burt as to this last, it is in- 
umately connected with his manner, which is altogether dramatic. 
| He represents. things as passing before you. His style is quite lively , 
oe Of and picturesque; it makes an impression on the imagination, and 

ie dwells in the memory. 

4 a As to the translation, My. Jolimes says, in an advertisement, “* with 

teary t regard to the style, 1 has been my aim to suit it as much as possible 

f ee ft to that of my venerable original, and to render it an exact translation 

without becoming servilely literal.” In thisaim, Mr. Johnes has not 

been unsuccessful, as our readers will perceive from the specimens 

here produced. He has, however, sometimes tallen into grammatical 
inaccurracies, as, ** | recommend you to set out for the Empire, &c.”’ 

[vol. i. p. 19], meaning, “1 recommend to you, &&” -He mis- 

takes the meaning of the word array, which he uses tor order of battle. 

Array means dress and armour. ‘ The King of England drew out, 

one day, his army in battle array, ona hill near Nantes.” [vol. ii. 

; p» 33]. ‘This mistake runs throughout the whole book. 

: * Sar John Bourchier, Lord Berners, in his translation of Froissart, 
undertaken by order of King Henry VIII. and printed towards the 
; 
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end of his reign, whether from national prejudice and animosity, in 
that age very strong, or a desire to recommend himself to his patron, 
7 has made some interpolations, not in the original. For example, 
| Froissart tells us that “* Robert Bruce, King of Scotland, re-con- 
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vered all Scotland ; took, besides, the” geod town of Berwic.”— 

Lord Berners’ translation says, that ** the Scots won again the town 
of Berwic by treason,”» Mr. Jolnes is altogether superior to such 
illiberal artifices. | 








The Mlorlands. Tales illustrative of the Simple and Surprising . By 
R. C. Dallas, Esq. 4 vols. i2mo. Pe. 1500. Longman and 
Co. 1805. 


THE Morlands contain two tales. ‘hey are in some respects 
conneéicd, as the same man is the hero of both; yet they are per- 
fetly distinct “Vales: both entertaining and equally “interesting : the 
one ulustrative of the simple and moral—the other of the surprizing. 
A quotation from the Preface will best explain the author’s n eaning. 
This is written in a conversation berween the author and his friend. 


** Friend.—-A thought strikes me: will you allow me to put it into 
execution 

6 Author. —What is it? 

© Friend. —YVo start with you from the first chapter : simple as it is, 
it may be turned into a fashionable romance—co vou go on arranging your 
every day characters, and allow me to engraft a romance of surprizing ad. 
ventures on your stock of naturel and simple life. 

“6 Author.—W ith all my heart. As s0On us Ou have done we will 
compare Our manuscripts. — But by sarprizing do you mean to give loose to 
impossible or improbable flights ? 

‘© Fyiegd.—No: I do not mean to write a Fairy Tale, or ao Arabian 
Nights Entertainment, Perhaps, however, I shall attempt to astonish, 
But I must not betray myself.’’ 


The tale commences with the story of a young man, brought up 
by a lady, no ways related to him, who sends him to school, and after- 
wards to Oxford, intending to educate him for the church. His 
patroness dies in a fit, and leaves Morland destitute. A benevolent 
clergyman advises him to go to service, as the best way of preserving 
his independence ; this, though grating to his feelings, he at last de- 
termines on; and he is sent, by his friend, to Holcomb, in Devon- 
shire, to the vicar of that place, with an account of his story, and 
desiring a recommendation of Morland into some family ; he goes in 
the stage coach, and thus describes a May morning : 


‘© In spite of the lulling motion of the carriage, and the example of 
my companions, my senses, excited by the activity of my imagination, 
remained uninfluenced by the power of sleep; and the beautiful dawn of 
a May morning drew my attention from myself to one of the sublimest 
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© The thick curtain with which her painting was-enveloped, yielded 
tothe approaching rays of 9 sun, gradually became transparent, and at 
length totally disappeared. I sat backwards in the coach, and next to a 
window, whence | mage to the points of the east and south, as the road 
varied in its direction. The mild tints cast by the twilight over an un- 
dulating landscape, assuming form and verdure as the light pencilled the 
unshapen:masses. of darkness, excited in my mind pleasing and: tranquil 
sensations, The sides of the hills were spotted with mansions which, 
though too distant to be examined by the eye, spoke to the imagination 
all the. effects of the beauty and convenience attached to archite¢tufe.— 
Here and there a fleecy fog, more or less rarified, hanging over the moister 
meadows, added a pleasing objeét to the scene, It was a scene of calm 
repose. Animal lite was suspended in sleep ; all was motionless, but the 
vehicle in which I was carried along the side of a hill, favourable to the 
prospect I surveyed; all was quiet “but the feet of our horses, which clat- 
tered on the firm road the constant echoes of an even trot. For some 
time I continued to contemplace the country with placid satisfaction ; the 
perturbation of the preceding day subsided into a calm acquiescence in 
the will of Providence: and my resolution to banish pride, and cherish 
philosophy, strengthened with my solitary reflections.’’ 


Afterwards follows a very humorous description of his fellow- 
travellers. Morland finds the Vicar of Holcomb kind, and by him 
he is recommended to different families, the description of which 
shews the author to be well acquainted with elegant, as well as simple 
life. — Morland is at length introduced to the family of Sir Nicholas 
Broke, upon which hangs the catastrophe of the first tale of the Mor- 


Jands. 


“* J did not fail to make my appearance next morning at Broke Hall, a 
magnificent seat, part of which was a very ancient structure called the 
castle, and part an elegant modern building lately added to it, in com. 

tance with the taste of Lady Broke, from which the whole had received 
the appellation of Hall: the manor was entitled Brokeland. 

«* From Holcomb the road gradually became steeper. Entering at the 
porter’s lodge, I had to walk about half a mile before I reached the house, 
intowhich, after waiting five minutes from the time I rang at the door, 
I was admitted by a very tall man in a handsome livery. On hearing 
my business he stared at me from head to foot, and asked me if I had 
lately come out of a family in which there had been a death, observing, 
that the cloth of which my coat was made, was superfine. I told him 
the truth, and begged to know if I could see Lady Broke: on which he 
said—* Will you go into the kitchen, or wait here?’ I preferred the 
latrer, and he left: me. 

*€ The hall in which I stood was spacious and lofty, and contained a 
broad winding staircase that terminated on the first ‘floor, The pannels 
of the walls were decorated with painting in fresco, and from the centre 
hung a grand gilt lanthern of crown glas:, suspended by a brass chain.— 
Premained full half an hour at liberty to walk from side to side; a dead 
stience reigned; neither man, woman, nor child; dog, norcat, dis- 


turbed the stillness of the scene, and I began to think myself forgotten, 
when 
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when the light echo of a distant foot announced the approach of a living 
creature, 

«© It drew nearer and nearer ; but still the tread was gentle. It pro- 
ceeded from a long passage to the left, beyond a colonade that terminated 
the hall, which I had not explored, my attention having been fixed on the 
pictures. At last a delicate little female figure, with a gypsey hat and short 
petticoats, looking like asylph, appeared among the columns, and calli 
to me, said, ‘ Sir! this way. I come to shew you to my lady.’ She 
waited till I was near her, gazing at me all the time with her head on 
one side, then said with a smile: § You have not been waiting long, J 
hope.’» I thanked her, and accompanied her back through the passage, 
which after a considerable way turned an angle, and continued about 
half as far as the former part, when ‘it brought us into a lively room, 
fitted up with complicated taste. ‘There were delicate glass bookcases of 
satin wood, filled with superbly bound books ; stages of flowing exotics, 
with the colours duly mingled and adjusted to produce the most grateful 
effect upon the eye; canary birds, Virginia nightingales, and Indian 
avadavats in silver wired cages, hung on large myrtles placed on gilt tripods ; 
gold and silver fish in immense glass globes, on similar stands, alternate 
with the cages; Indian bows and arrows, and a table for trou-madanie ; 
vine leaves and tendrils curled around the windows, which were also pro- 
vided with Venetian blinds to regulate the degree of light, according to 
the inclination of the moment. A large glass door to the left discovered 
an extensive aviary, where a great variety of birds, foreign and native, 
were collected within the same range of wire. 

«¢ ¢ That’s my lady,’ said the slender-ancled damsel; pointing to a 
lady among the birds, whose person was the reverse of herown. ‘£ She 
is watching a sitting bullfinch, for she bred them ail herself, from first 
to last. I’H let her know you are here.’ 

“« My condut¢tress opening the glass door of the aviary, I drew back out of 
sight. She soon returned and beckoned me; 1 followed her, and passing 
through a. city of nests, inhabited by beings trom every quarter of the globe, 
more heterogencous than are to be found in London, Paris, or Constan- 
tinople, we ascended iwo marble steps into a room, which on every side, 
from top to bottom, was completely covered with an infinite variety of 
china, arranged on shelves in different services. ‘Vhe farther end of the 
room scemed to be without a door; the vacant space was lofty, and ad- 
mitted the view of a rock, so near as to cast a considerable shade on 
the room, while from its summit a gentle cataract, whitening some abrupt 
points in its way down, poured over with a constant murmur, and, dash. 
ing upon some stones at the bottom, ran off into a glade. Near the open 
space, left vacant by a sliding door, sat Lady Broke at a table, ‘lopk- 
ing at some papers, which, after bidding me advance, she continued te’ 
examine, as if on purpose io ailow me time to view her cascade. 

‘€ Her ladyship.was in the maturity of beauiy, She had been mar- 


ried some four-and-twenty years. Her skin was smooth, and her fearures - 


(were) delicate, but time had gradually augmented the covering of her 
bones, and the rotundity of some parts of her person hod shot trom the 
curve of the beautiful, into the projeciions of the sublime. It had been 
necessary in the course of the last seven years to widen the elbows of her 
arm chairs, an improvement, which, to prevent invidious, reflections, had 
been 
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been several timies generalized in the change of those picces of necessary 
furniture, till refusing more than one arm at once to a single person, and 
usurping the office of sociables, all were again narrowed, except her Lady- 
ship’s, which very evidently asserted their superior dignity among their 
fellows. 

‘¢ After a silence of a few minutes she locked complacently at me, .and 
said > ‘ ] understand, Sir, you are the person of whom Mr, Whitaker 
speaks. so favourably ?? My sensations at this moment were truly painful, 
for in spite of her Ladyship’s complacent air, } felt myself in a sizuation, 
at which in spite Qf all my philosophical resolutions, my soul revolted 
whenever it was for a moment off its guard. I only bowed, but I fancy 
I had forgotten the Vicar’s caution, and again suffered my bow to betray 
me, for Lady Broke smiling, asked me if 1 had ever worn a livery. My 
blood flew into my face; I stammered, and disdaining a falschood, owned 
I never had. 

«¢ © Well,’ said her Ladyship, ¢ there’s no harm in that. I see you are 
very young, and of course the more pliant. If your temper is good I 
have no doubt, from your appearance, | shall be able to male something 
of you. ‘Can you read?’ | was not a little surprised at this question, 
which of course I answered in the affirmative. And can you get by 
heart ?? This question apyeared to me still more divergent thanthe other. I 
looked at the Lady and was silent. © That would be expecting too 
much,’ continued she. £ Yet on trial you might not find it hard to 
learn.’ Puzzled to conceive what she aimed at, I assured her I found it 
by no means difficult, and that my memory. was abundantly stored with 
the productions of the poets. £ Oho!’ said she, ‘J find Mr. Whitaker's 
commendations are not at all exaggerated. Can you repeat the Water Lark ?? 
What all this had to do with a man who came to be hired as a servant, 
was beyond my range of comprehension ; yielding however, to her Lady- 
ship’s fancy, L answered I did not know it. § Not know The Water 
Lark!’ exclaimed she, ‘ though, now I think of it, I believe it is not 
vet published——But repeat me something, that I may form an estimate of 
your talents, for I tell you fairly, I have a point in view, and { shall be 
glad to find you capable of what 1 wish,’ 

«© T now began to think that my promotion depended upon my elocu- 
tion in recitation, and in obedience to her Ladyship’s command I repeated 
Collins’s Ode on the Passions. When I finished it she said it was very 
pretty, but that she believed it was one of Mr. Dalby’s ; and she was sure 
it was so like, at all events, that if it was not his it must have been taken 
from his. She then told me that I repeated very prettily, and much better 
than she expected ; but that 1 was not sufficiently animated. 

**¢ ¢ However,’ said she, § allowance must be made for the first time. I 
dare say you have been brought up on the foundation of one of the public 
schools... Can you dance?’ At this question I blushed, but I knew not 
why, for I had been considered as the best dancer at Reading. I bowed and 
said I had been taught. ‘I see you will do;’ said her Ladyship, ¢ and I 
desire you will leave word where you may be found at a minute’s warning. 
The man whom I am going to discharge is a faithful honest creature and a 
very good servant, but not fit for my establishment ; he can’t repeat, and 
my nymphs don’t like him. I shall let him go with credit, and give him 
the best of characters ; he has yet another month to stay, but I engage you 
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from this day. Go with Flora, who will give you some refreshment ; in- 
form her where you live, and she will talk to you of vour-salary and all 
articulars.’ ‘ Flora take care of this young man.’ She then gently inclined 
her head to my bow, and the airy sylph who had conducted me to her 
Ladyship, making a slight and gracetul curtsey, led the way.’’ 


Morland is received into this family, in which there is an end of - 


his adventures, though he goes through many severe trials extremely 
interesting. “Phe fourth volume begins with the Author’s Friend’s 
Tale; the beginning o! which commences another conversation be- 


tween them. 


© Friend.—(Producing his manuscript.) Here it ts. Your piece 
will undergo all the severtiy of criticism, while mine will be considered 
as an amusit g bagatelle, and be spared. 

‘6 Author. —Nothing more likely : begin, 

«© Fyjeyd.—You remember that your first chapter was the starting 
point for us both, We suppose our Morlands the same person at the 
time he leaves Devonshire, only I have chosen to trke the story into my 
own hand, that is to say, to use the third person instead of the first : in 
every other respect I copied your beginning exadly. I find we we 
both of opinion he should be sent into a Baronet’s family: there, however, 
all similarity ceases. 1 need not read the first chapter to you, I shail be: 
gin with the second.”’ 


re 


Of this last Volume, which, as we said before, forms a separate 
story, our limits will only permit us to make an Excraét of the cha- 
racter of the second Baronet and lis Lady, into whose fainily, Mor- 
land is hired as a servant, at its commencement This story is Care 
ried on with much interest and address, and is really very surprising, and 
will certainly reward the reader for the time spent in its perusal. 

“© Sir Robert Wallingford of Cray-hill, was one of the richest baronets 
in England, about five-and-forty years old, and equally free. from vice 
and virtue. He gave his money so willingly, that it was easy to sce he 
woukl have been a generous man, if he had not been born a rich one; burt 
having been surrounded in his youth by flatterers and sharpers, his know- 


ledge of mankind being gained only from them, he Was convinced that 


men did not deserve beneficence on principle, and he might therefore be 
said rather to part with his money than to bestow it. He had too little 
resource in himseif, and was too dependent upon others to be a misanthro.. 
pist ; and he mixed in society without enjoying it. With the gentle- 
men in his neighbourhood he exchanged dinners, but he never pushed ‘the 
bottle, and he bore the fatigues of hunting because they did. At races 
no one seemed more delighted, or more eager ; he laid large bets, but at. 
ways covered them by hedging. When in London he frequented the 
fashionable Coffee-houses in the day-time, but without cating and drink- 
ing: at night he was seen wherever there was gaming, and routs, seem- 
ingly very much interested in every thing, yet always without being 
really so, In public places he mixed with the people to make himself 
popular, and ogled all the pretty girls he met at Ranelagh or Vauxhall, 
in order to be thought a libertine, He appeared at court to be taken for a 
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man of quality, and pushed himself in among-the nobility, courting their 
familiarity, in hopes of being looked upon, in time, as one of them: but, 
he was the only person who forgot the date of his creation. In the House 
of Commons he always voted with the ministry, of whomsoever com. 
posed. Such was Sir Robert’s public charatter, In private he was of easy 
manners, and allowing for some fits of passion, good to his family. . Go- 
verned by the pride of property, he valued every thing that belonged to 
him at double its worth. A horse bought for thirty guineas was estimated 
at sixty, after it had been a week in his stable. This pride exterded to 
his estates, his family, his servants. Lady Wallingford alone, of all that 
belonged to him, received no colouring from it. Of her he always spoke 
impartially, and he lived with her on terms of cold civility. 

‘© Her Ladyship, younger by some years than her husband, had become 
equally self.important. When young she was carried to Paris, where she 
was tired to death; every thing appeared to her insipid, and detestable : 
but, on her return, she wearied all her acquaintance in town and country 
with the delightful things she had seen in France, In her youth her per- 
son had been good ; she still supported her pretensions to beauty, piqued 
herself on wit, and strove to attract attention by every means in her 
power; in which she succeeded in some degree by the unaccountable whim 
of making every thing about her in London appear like the country, and 
by displaying in the country the forms of the town. She was of course 
a-mighty housewife in London, was inexhaustible on rural subjects, and 
perpetually bousting of the delights of a country life. Or the contrary, at 
Cray-hill, her whole conversation was of court, and town anecdotes, the 
theatres, fashionable people, and favourite novels. She treated the coun- 
try gentlemen as ideots and brutes, and received their wives and daughters 
with overstrained politeness, mixed with a studied and insulting inatten- 
tion. In other respects, Lady Wallingford was as well to live with as 
Sis Robert.°’ 


Morland is condu€ted to the general end of novels, marriage, through 
a variety of well contrived events. 

In this tale the author has kept his word, of weaving a story where 
the marvellous is introduced, and great interest maintained throughout 
the whole. It may be pronounced a really pleasant and romantic 
story, and is calculated to shew the great versatility of the author’s 
genius. 

Yet, we cannot dismiss these volumes without observing that, it is 
very bad economy to remind us in the outset that his PIECE, as he 
calls it, or pteces, aie mere fictions. He talks again of his fictitious 
piece, at the begianing of volume iv. where he tells us that this was 
the same Morland, of which in the three preceding volumes he tells 
quite another story. his is against all the laws, or rather the pro- 
cess er conduct, of poctry, which aims, by hurryitig us into the con- 
tempiation of affecting scenes, to raise such a cloud of emotion and 
passion as shall. excire a temporary belief of their red] existence: The 
author, we mean, in his feigned cha@raGer of ‘the Morlands, talks a 
great deal too much of ‘himself as of his pieces—of his own beauty, 
accomplishments, virtues, and teelings—his feelings in all eam. 
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Gil Blas speaks of himself, as every one must do, who is the hero of 
his own tale. But he is, for the most part, carried altogether out of 
himself to other characters that interest him. He describes his selfish 
and weak propensities and habits, as well as his virtues, of which indeed 
he makes no great boast; in short, he is not such an overweening egotist 
as anv one of the two Morlands; there was something d/zarre, and 
wrong, he added, in writing two different and inconsistent stories 


about the same men, ang announcing this absurdity to the reader. 


There was no necessity for this. It would have been sufficient to 
give the second Morland another name. Yet, though we are too often 
reminded by our poet, fora novelist is a kind of poet, that all he tells 
us is mere fiction, such is the power of the imagination, that it quickly 
recovers from those rude and ill-judged shocks, and we peruse both the 
Morlands on the whole with interest and amusement. 


——— 


a ney 








England’s Aigis: or the Military Energies of the Constitution. By 
John Cartwright, Esq. the Vhird Edition. 2 vols. 8vo. Pe. 
323, with a Map of Great Britain, parted into Military Districts 


or Divisions. gs. Johnson. 1806. 


IT is noticed in the title page, that the first edition of this work 
made one part of an Appeal, Civil and Military, on the Subject of the 
English Constitution. ‘The general design of the work is also hinted 
in the title page, in a quotation from the Bible by way of a motto. 
“ There were in Israel eight hundred thousand valiant men that drew 
the sword; and the men of Judah were tive hundred thousand.”— 
Samuel. 

Every reader of English history knows that a regular militia, or mi- 
litary force, was first established in England, for the defence of the king- 
dom by the great King Alfred: who ordained that all his people should 
be armed and registered; assigned them a regular rotation of duty ; 
and to assemble at stated places of rendezvous on occasions of an 
alarm. And King Henry I. having for good reasons demolished alt 
the fortresses in his kingdom, fixed an assize of arms, by which all 
his subjeéts were obliged to pur themselves in a situation for defending 
themselves and the realm. This universal military force was in the 
course of events, exchanged for the feudal system, a train of subordina- 
tion of vassalage from the King to the meanest gentleman, and military 
services in return for landed possessions. But this system ‘was never 
able’to fix the state in a proper warlike posture, or give it the full exer- 
tion of its power for defence, and still less for offence against a 
public enemy. And a standing army was at last established in this, 
as in all the states and kingdoms ot Europe. It is the object of the 
publication before us, to bring back things to the first principles of our 
dnglish Constitution under Alt 

NO XCVI. VOL. XIV. 
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Saxon line, interrupted by the Norman Conqueror, restored by Henry 
If. be: ‘apa subver ed, 
v. 
The first v: dume is dedicated to Mr. Fox. who, the author s Says, 
*h. ts the MOst Ci atest vei we knowledge, and ho} lds the purest prin. 
jo f He fe wir tock {"; " 7? A +s s) doe : | 
c ip SOF The Ln oiisn Msutuhoi,. 4tier ati epuislou46ry addtess to 
the volunteers.we fiave 2 prelace, in which the design of this work jg 
inore jally unfolded. from cus preface the following is an exiradt, 


4 


*¢ Much has been said on gfewsize operations being the best acfexsize sys. 
tem; and there is, indoed, mixed with the danger of the experiment, s9 
much military wi-dom in the privet ‘al » that we ought to be guarded 
ageinst the misapplication of if in pre actice. The two principal arguments 
in favour of invading he cnemy, who threatens you with invasion, are 
these: fiest, that you are thereby to make a diver rsion of his forces, and 
fi him ample e mployt ment at Ress and secondly, that itis in the na. 
ture of attack to raise the spirits of your own troop s and nation, and has a 
tendency to depress those ot the enemy... But W hen you set about i invading 
thn invader, you ought to be certain that he is somecvbere walverable ina 
degree to give scope to your Opere ition SS; an ud you ous si to is able to ad 

upon such a scale as to oblige him to employ a very material part of his 

force in Oppos ing you, or hazard some considerable part of his dominions, 
And there are other ve ry material considerations to be attended to. Now 
that all continental] alliance is at an end, all ideas of invading the invader 
must also be at an end. 

«* With re gard to the effects to be re apettively produced on the spirits of 
the 0} posite parties, by elevating those of Exg/aud and depressing those of 
France, if the se very effects can be éetter produced by a defensive system, 
carrying rfedlibaliey on its forchead, then, in that partic ular case, it is, for 
many very powertul reasons, to be preferred. You cannot make a leche 
diversion of the enemy’s force than by eMectually deterring it from at- 
tempting to execute ifs purpose. And how’ can you more effectually 
elevate the spirits of vour people, than by placing them in a condition 
to laugh at the lunpotence of their enciny ? 

‘© Restore but the military energies of the English Constitution, and then, 
from that instant, without any figure of speech, you make successful inva- 
sion an impossibility ; and the enemy, unable to cmnoy you either abroad 
or at home, will probably be brought to reasonable terms of peace ; for he 
wil] scarcely continue a commercial war, when a military war can no 
longer avail him. But should he stall persevere, then will be your time 
to become yourselves the invaders. Having laid the solid foundations of 
your own security, your whole regular force: might be employed to strike 

“some stroke that should still more than at present deprive him of ‘* ships, 
colonics, and commerce,’’ and extort trom him a peace glorious to our 
country.’’ 


Were any thing farther necessary, in order to convey to our readers 


‘a just idea of the design of the LE gis, we might extraét Mr. Cart- 


wright’s quotation, from Sir William some * Inquiry into the Legal 


onstiiutional Plan of future De- 
fence.” Sir William, Mr. C. thinks, has clearly demonstrated * that the 


foumon and statute Jaws of the realin, in force at this day, give the civil 
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state, in every country, a power, which, if it.were per! ‘ectly understood, 
and continually prepared, would effectually queil any riot or insurrec- 
tion, without assisiauce from the military, &c. &c.” Were the law 
gnd constitution to operate according to ihe doctrine of Sir William 
Jones, we should have an army tor defence of full 1,200,000 com- 


pk tt ly arme “ad. 4, 
The second volume is dedicated to Mr. Windham: 


«T have much satisfaction in dedicating this volume (of the work) to a mi- 
nister, from w hose manly inind the nation may justly expect that he will re- 
vive that grand military system, first organized by the heroic Alfred, : and 
afterwards cherished by our conquering Edwards and Henries, in w ar 
the martial spirit of an English people and the military energies of ; 
English Constitution shall constitute an gis of Defence, on ligtit of 
which the spear of invasion shall assuredly fall from the hand of France’s 
ambitious lord, whose hostile thoughts shali not till then be turned to 
yeace and amity. 

«© On the first introdyétion of a different military system by the Normans, 
this Aigis of England’s Defence—the power of the colleétive counties ,— 
seemed for a while to be lost ; ; but being an essential part of the constitu. 
tion, it soon again appeared, and the best of the Norman line, as well as 
some of the Tudors, watched over it with considerable care. And al- 
though under the Stuarts it was wholly neglected, yet it never ceased for 
one moment to have a real existence; while the unnatural system of the 


feudal polity, pregnant with turbulence and civil war, lived but for a 


period, and then perished for ever.’’ 


Although our author retains the true spirit and principle of Alfred’s 
military system, yet he has endeavoured to accommodate it, in a some- 
what more complete fori, to our future defence. 

liis nota little surprising, that Mr. Cartwright, in his chapter con- 
taining the opinions of statesmen, historians and philosophers, on 
standing armies, t2kes not any notice of the political works of Mr. 
? letchet of Salroun, and partic ularly his ** Discourse of Government 

‘ith relation to Militias,” so very much to his purpose. 

The doétrine contained, and the plan proposed in the AEgis, has our 
hearty approbation; and, what is of more consequence, Ht seems to 
have that of Mr. Windham and His Majesty’s other members. It is 
explored, and recommended by Mr. Cartwright, with great candour, 


sense, and ability. 
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An Inquiry into the State of the Nation, at the Commencement of the pre- 
sent Administration. Fourth Edition, with Additions, 8vo. Pp. 
236. 5s. Longman and Co. 18006. 


THIS pamphlet may be considered as a kind of manifesto of one 
of the parties of which the present administration is formed, It has, 
M 2 we 
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we have reason to believe, been written under the immediate dire€tion 
of Lord Holland ; we do not mean to say, that it is a€tually the com. 
position of his Lordship; for, though the principles of it be conforma. 
ble with his; though most of the arguments are feeble and weak; 
still ic displavs marks of much greater ability than his Lordship pos. 
sesses. Indeed, with a single exception, we know no public chara@er 
whose talents have been more over-rated than those of Lord Holland; 
as they who know him best will readily acknowledge. 

Had Buonaparte hired an advocate for the express purpose of de- 
grading this country in the eyes of all others; for rendering us ulti- 
mately an object of indignation, and an obje&t of contempt to Europe; 
for raising the courage of our enemies, and for exciting a national 
despondency at home; such an advocate, however zealous, and how- 
ever able, could not possibly have pleaded his cause with greater 
earnestness than the author of this pamphlet has done. Never was so 
black a picture drawn for any good purpose; never were facts more 
miserably perverted; and never were conclusions more flagrantl 
erroneously drawn. ‘The author seems to lament extremely, that a Par- 
liamentary Inquiry was not instituted into the state of the nation, betore 
the present ministers came into office ; and if the omission be really a 
subject for lamentation, why did not Lord Holland move for such an 
inquiry ? and why did not the present ministers promote it? It is 
notorious, that the late administration wished for it; that they frequent- 
ly pressed it; nay, that they even dared their opponents, after their 
accession to power, to enter into it. It was much more convenient, 
however, to make this inquiry partially, through the medium of the 
press, where the author would have the field to himself, and would 
probably be left to enjoy his imaginary triumph without let or moles- 
tation. God forbid, that the freedom of the British Press should 
be infringed ; that Britons should be deprived of the privilege of amply 
discussing the public characters, and conduct of public men, however 
grating to the feelings of such men the discussion may prove. Let this 
right, say we, to which we are indebted tor many of the greatest 
blessings which, as British subjects, we enjoy, be preserved al ae. 
cised in its fullest extent. Bur it is one thing to condemn the condu& 
of ministers, and to uphold one party agains: its adversaries ; and ano- 
thet to plead the cause of our enemies against ourselves. In France, 
and in every other nation of the Continent, whatever difference ot 
opinion may have obtained on public questions, no man has ever been 
known to feel the desire to plead the cause of his country’s enemies ; 
if his country had weak points, if she had really been deteétive in 
her system of policy, domestic or foreign, a Frenchman would labour 

to conceal tHose defeéis; never, would he have exposed them to the 
eye of a foreigner; much less would he have pleaded the cause of her 
enemies against herself, in me of war. We allude not to times 
when the press, the tongue, and the mind are alike shackled by the 
manacies ot a ferocious tyranny ; but to the better periods of the monar- 
chy, When true honour and genuine patriotism went hand-in-hand. 
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When the ambition of the Fourteenth Lewis had reduced his country 
tothe most deplorable state of distress, every head and every heart 
combined to atford the means of extricating him from his difficulties ; 
and not one individual was found, so lost to every sense of honour and 
of sliame, as to endeavour to excite despondency in the minds of his 
countrymen ; but all, on the contrary, united in exhorting them to 
meet like men, the danger which threatened them. 

The writer of this pamphlet has probably amused himself with the 
perusal of Voltaire’s Optimzst, and has thence resolved to treat seTiOUs- 
ly, what that impious wit had treated ludicrously, and to prove that, 
(as iar as his own country is concerned, at least) every thing 1s for the 
worst, in this worst of all possible worlds! The whole system of our 
foreign politics for the last twenty years is involved in one indiscrimi- 
naie censure ; hence a considerable part of the new ministry, whom he 
praises as ** the distinguished statesmen who are now happily placed at 
the head ot the government,” is included in his attacks; his parucular 
censures thus falsifying his general praise ; or his general praise thus 
falsifying his particular censures. Ovuur readers are not to learn, that, 
during a considerable portion of the war before last, Lord Grenville, 
the present premier, was Secretary of State for the Foreign Depart. 
meut, and a nobleman better qualified for that office is not to be found 
in Europe. The policy then pursued in respect of foreign powers, 
whatever complexion the jaundiced eye of this partisan may have 
given to it, was such as secured the approbation and respect of every 
disunguished Statesman in Europe. [t was supported by Mr. Wind- 
ham, Earl Spencer, Lord Sidmouth, Lord Ellenborough, ail 
meimbers of the present Cabinet, who are now to be told, by the 
advocate of their associates in power, that they have brought the couns 
try to the very brink of ruin. Nay, if dus writer be worthy of belief, 
we are recuced to such a wretched state of degradation, that we have 
not the smailest chance of success in the present Contes, and the only 
means of securing the continuance of our independence with reduced 
power, and cramped resources, is to bow our necks to the Corsican’s 
yoke, and to submit to any terms of peace which lie may be pleased, 
mm his tender mercy, to bestow on us. We defy the most acute and 
subidle mind to discover, in this inquiry, any other object or tendency ; 
the sum and substance of all the inquirer’s arguments amount to nel- 
ther more nor less, than the necessity of an unconditional surrender 
of our country to the will of our enemy. — If lis smtenton were dittere 
ent, which it 1s not our province to decide, he is the most weak, aud 
Inconsistent writer that ever took up a pen; but we cannot with ho- 
hesiy, compliment his motives at the expence wt his understanding, 
The composition, though occasionally deformed by gramimaucal inace 
Cuiacies, is not of the common class. It is evidently a work of wudy 
and of labour, executed with the skill, and with the spiril, of a Jesuit. 
It it were wrivten with the privity and assem of Lord Hollid’s uncle, 
We siooui woctme repard it as umendcd to sound tie minds of the 
Peopic, and ciiher to pave the way tor a disgtacelul peace, or to 
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enhance the merit of making a good one. But it would be unjust to 
admit this supposition, since it forms, in some respec is, a pertect CONe 
trast with certain recent speeches of that minister i parle mea, m 
which he expressed his full determination to uphold the honour, and to 
preserve the interests of the country, on all occasions, and in every 
resect 


For chvious reasons, the i nquirer < nvelle less on the conduct of the 
British Government, during tae wal wi h terminated with the peace 
of Amiens, than on its p 00 durics che present war. ‘The late con. 
féderacy he condemns, bceause i¢ Gad no precise and Timited object, 
But here he wi/fi'/) ahcaidh (for we suspect him of ony thing 
rather than stapeaty), cic ject with the means. Dhe objcé? was 
clearly detined, bot ce mews by which thar cbrect was to be accome 

plished were not de sided i the treaty, aad hence, torsouth, the ec8 
of the confederacy are ail to be condemied a vaue ad sovefinite | 
The military force necessary tor the etraiimentlof ihe end was, in- 


deed, specified witli precision, but metuer ime nrianer in waich it 
was to be employed, nor yet the provisions for secu Ing the indepe.d- 
ence of the siates meant to be emanc: pated fiom the french yoke, 
were laid down tn the iica.y. and therefore its objec? wos vague and ine 
definite! Ania oi commonsense would have supposed that sufficed to 
provide the means of emancipation, in the first instance, aud Chat it 
Would be time enough to provu. tor thew present government and 
future sccurity, after that emancipation should have bern effected. 
But this does net satisty our sagaciuus inquirer, who would have 
Joaded the treaty with a vast guanuty of suci inatier, as never, we be- 
lieve, entered into any treatv of toe kind before ; and the arranvement 
of which must of necessity have greatly retarded. and, in all proba bi- 
lity, have ultimately defeated, the main object of the weaty Geli. But 
neither the ¢erms of the treaty, nor the ¢:me at which i was concluded, 

pleases this discontented writer; who finds every thing wrong 
Our ministers are accused ot having taken “ advantage of the very 
first coolness that appeared between France and Russia—chiefly on 
account of the Duc d’Engiiien’s death.”’—(He would not, for the 
world, characterize that atrocious deed by its only appropriate term— 
MvurDER)—* to offer subsidies, and precipitate Russia towards a 
war.’’— We coniess, that we were always weak enough to think that 
the ministers were deserving of praise tor the proupiiude with which 
they seized the first fav: ourable moment for forming an offensive alli- 
ance with Russia; and certain it is, that most of the present ministers, 
and particularly Mr. Fox, incessantly urged the necessity of such an 
alliance, in parliameyt, as the only means of opposing France, with a 
reasonable prospect of success! But it required all te assurance of this 
inquirer to advance such an assertion, as that of our having precipitated 
‘Russia into a war, after its falsehood had been demonstrated, again and 
again, in parliament. All his assertions respecting the defects ot the 
late confederacy are, evidently, arguments a posterzeri; he argues from 
the effec? to the cause, and attempts to shew that the latter could 3 
32} 
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But the assertion is, bke- most of lis 
For no hu- 


fail to produce the formers. 
assertions, at variance with the tacts to which it refers. 
maa Sagacity couid possibly faresee the pertinacious imbecility of Mack ; 

And, to 
shew tie suulityv of ail this insidious rewsoniny, iissuthcrent 10 mention 
one taci tthe Archduke Charles had, atic: the Frenel bad taken pos- 
se: lui ol Voenna, sent (Wo co urlers [QO his Bro her, the emperor, 
was hastening to his relief witha powerful and 
how aot tO venlure on 


informing him thar h. 
high-spirced army; aad ecarnesily requestin: 
action until hus arrival. Baonap arte, however, iatercepted thes: cous 


riers (whose dispatches he had antictpated), by extending his ont-posts 


’ . . v) , " : " " 
fo a Must wilusuai distance fyom hrs Camp. Hut, nod they reached the 


piace of thow destina ti Mh, ihe Caiile of Aus Che 2g never been 
fought; una buona, arc, with his whole ammy, nad been expased to 
the most arin! 2¢ dan. er of total dest { } bhe whol vl 
atlairs wou id. '¢ un oquestionabie, have expenenecd ans late change; 
aud uas more than probable, uat Prosssa would pave rormed the allies. 
It was not, then, as is most talsely stated, any actect 1 the er aud 


scheme of the confederacy which oceasx ned ns failure; but that fai- 
lure was owing to circumstances which the Bricsh Cabinet could 


: >» } 
Nemwiuiecr tu;esee nor contioul. 


. . and . . >” 2. ‘7 . 
Anotier arucic ot tie * Treaty of Concert,”” as he calls it, affords 
4. ; ; Ay Oe ' on EE Se Le 
tis writel ip erexc for arawi dan ANG WICT MMOs. ab: abdnd abl a bh) te gOonest 
micrenace. | ulated th Ru sia and Austr: Cif cree 
Ji}i Littl ice. [ WalS SLupt = ated th se t Sf at al us 766 a i ug ‘ ; l-~ 


stauces shouid render it expeSient, disavow their connexion wih fig 
1,? ' 
(2 QIUCTWaids 


land, at the opening of the campaign, though ig should 
avow it; and hence our mquirer inters, that a Concert with England 
was 50 odious on the Continent, at this tunte, that our spit oi ters oughe 
not to have urged her alucs to enter into such a Concert... But he does 
not condescend io we one solit ary argument, mn order to prove that 
such a Concert was more odious at that time than it would be at wy 
other; aud hence it foilows, that if there be any validity an us ) jeC- 
tion, it must be equally applicable to a contuental confeder. cy at all 
times ; for it is di fic uli to conceive any peri od when a contete: fu of 
this nature would not be edions to France, to her ininion the Ele ctor of 
Bavaria, and ail the petty parasitcs which surround her ; and to whom 
else, the Concert in question was odious, the author hos not attempted 
to explain, 

He first irvents a dislike of us, in the minds of ovr allies, which 
certainly never prevailed, and then attempts io justify it, by “ a great 
distrust of our political wisdom i continental affairs; and perhaps 
some doubts of our good faith, arising from our comdats in former 
wars.” —But as he has not descended to specify the ta¢¢s on which he 
builds these assertions, it is sufficient for us to give them a decided 
negative, without entering into any formal justification of our country 
against such a libel upon her chatacter, by one of her degenersie 
sons.—He insists, too, that we should not have sufkered the Austrians 


o give the command of their army to General Mack ; but tha we 
M 4 sbould 
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should have insisted on nominating their commander. The position 
is too ridiculous to require serious notice. But we should be glad to 
know, if a new confederacy were on the point of being formed, and 
our Allies were to say to Mr. Fox, “ You shall not send Lord Lau- 
derdale to India, he was the bosom friend of Brissot, he writes a good 
party pamphlet, and has no small portion of zeal and activity in the 
defence of his principles, but he is no statesman ; we dislike his prin- 
ciples, and can have no confidence in him ; you must therefore ap- 
point either the Marquis Wellesley, or Mr. Hastings, to the Govern- 
ment-General of your Indian territory, or we will not conclude a 
treaty with you ;” we should be glad, we say, to know what kind 
of an answer Mr. Fox would give to such an attempt to intertere 
with the appointment of our own officers ? 

We are not disposed to defend the conduct of Austria in any part 
of the last short, but decisive, campaign; it was one continued scene 
of imbecility, treachery, and error. We have exposed it in much 
stronger terms than our inquirer; but we have contended, and ever 
shall contend, that no blame can possibly, on that account, attach to 
the British Cabinet. But it is too ridiculous to hear this man con- 
tending, that we ought to have interfered, to prevent the injustice at- 
tending the violation of the Bavarian territory by the Austrians ; in 
other words, we should have countenanced the best treachery of an 
unprincipled enemy to our ally! Britons have credulity enough, we 
know ; but surely they are not quite such idiots as to be the dupes of 
such party quackery as this. 

Lest we should be tempted to look forward, from the contempla- 
tion of the horrid pi€ture here presented to our view, to better times, 
this political fiend seeks to blast the wretch’s last comfort—Hope, by 
insisting on the ** absurdity of expecting any improvement’? in the fore 
tunes of the Continent “ for a long course of years ;”’ and he depres 
cates every attempt to torm a new confederacy against France ! 

The conduct of our Ministers, in declaring war against Spain, 
forms another ground of censure to our Inquirer, sitio Welty maine 
tains, that never was our popularity greater in that country, than at the 
period immediately preceding the war; when France was odious to 
Spain, »vho was inclined towards an offensive alliance with England. 
As this is a mere gratis-diéium of the author, utterly unsupported by 
proof, and at variance with all the facts known respe@ting the dispo- 
sition of the Spanish Cabinet at the time, when it was under the 
controul of that minion of France, the Prince of Peace, who did 
not blush to render his native country the tributary slave of a foreign 
assassin, we shall content ourselves with a simple contradiction. Never 
was greater forbearance shewn to any Power by another, than was 
shewn by Great Britain to Spain at the juncture alluded to; in- 
deed the extent to which it was carried could only be justified by the 
abje&t state to which Spain was reduced by the tyranny of France, 
and by the pity which it was calculated to inspire. But had this in- 
dulgence been extended any farther, and Spain been suffered to draw 

her 
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her treasures from South America, to pour into the coffers of France, 
and thus supply our enemies with the sinews of war (to say nothing 
of the colonial produce which France would have safely received 


through the same channel), our Ministers would have betrayed a cri- 


minal neglect of their duty, and would have richly deserved, not only 
alJ that this author says of them, but all that he sAinks of them. To 
justify Spain, and to criminate Great Britain, and, for that purpose, 
to believe all the assertions of the former, and to disbelieve those of 
the latter, forin such an essential part of his system, that he could not 
have omitted it without a flagrant ineonsistency. 

A few pages of this /uminous Inquiry are bestowed on the Dutch, 
apparently with a view io convince them that, bad as their present 
situation 1s, it would be rendered infinitely worse by any autemprt of 
foreigners to rescue them from the yoke ; and they are told, with as 
much gravity as if the author were really convinced of the truth of 
what he asserts, that ‘such a country must always dread a change as the 
greatest of all evils ;” and yet he is an advocate for King William, and 
for the Revolution, which, had he lived at the time, and entertained 
the same sentiments as he now professes, he must, unless his professions 
and practice were at variance, have vehemently opposed ¢ as the 
greatest of evils,”—* however sure he might be of its leading to the 
emanc:pation of his country, and however zealous to see her once 
more independent.”” Admirable Whig! He gives us some novel in- 
formation in this branch of his Inquiry, by telling us, that the Dutch 
prefer their present masters to those who would attempt to emanci- 
pate them, and by assuring us ‘that the accounts of their oppressions 
are greatly exaggerated!!!” But his notions of oppression are pecu- 
liar to himself; and, if our readers can believe that the French are so 
used to the military conscription, that it sits quite light and easy 
upon them, so as scarcely “ to occasion more inconvenience or-dis- 
content, than the milder expedients of the militia Jaw do in this island ;”” 
though it extend to every man who, “ whatever be his rank, or his 
fortune, or his pursuits in lite, must give up every other view as soon 
as he reaches his twentieth year, and devote his life for five years to 
the profession of arms alone ;” if, we say, our readers can believe 
this, they may, perhaps, be disposed to give the author credit for the 
comfort and happiness enjoyed by the Dutch, under the merciful pro- 
tection of Napoleone Buonaparte. 

He lastly pleads the cause of the Americans, and labours, with sur- 

rizing ingenuity, to persuade us, that whether the produce of the 
French and Spanish Colonies be taken directly home in American 
vessels, or by a circuitous course, or whether they be not taken at 
all, is of little or no consequence to us; and he attempts, indirectly, 
to question the legality and justice of our interference to prevent such 
illicit proceedings. It is sutficient to notice such attempts ; they need 
no comment. Bat when he tells us that America is * a state where 


noundue bias has ever been shewn—a state where so many circumstances 
concur to establish the influence of English principles and con- 
nexions ;”" 
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HEXions ; " when we read this, and refer to the outrageous conduct of 
the United Sates towards this Country for some tine past, and the 
notorious atieclion of their President for France and rene) pLinci- 
ples, we Cannot bur adinire the cool efrontery of the author 

Some tolerably just remarks occur, on the impelicy of Austria in 
her treatment of her loyal subyr¢ cis of Hune ry, oul objections ot 


every kind are reserved for Great Brita and ier Allies. w ile nora 
single speck is discovered in the meridian sun ot revolutionary 
France ; > Dor any thing but an ¢ bycct Of adnuralion pon ted out im her 
rebellious and regicidal Usurper. If this book had been written in 
French, and published in France, its contents would have ‘i sate 
sidercd as natural and well-adapicd to the country and cause he. 
ing composed in England, and protessedly by an Engl sh 7m 
easy to characterize iy HOF Vet fo accouni tur its app wy any 
good or_juutiable motuve. How Lord Greiiville, | Noble- 
men and Gsentlemen «ft his pare will bear to be : 6 thee 
have falien heirs ta a succession made > all the wd dithe 
culties which a lene course G mismanage, cit and Rene daieae 
mulated upon the country vor of * the f it Enegland’s 


situation, if she sti! persists in building upon the chauce of an imme 
diate resistance to the influence of France,” we canuotsay ; but dils we 

«an with satety say, that such language is uterly unworthy of a Lricon, 
On two point s, however, we fulivy concur with on author ~hrst, 1k 
speaking of the new Ministers, that ** no compioruse of pritciples, no 
paltry, half measures, HO MCONeruous Mixture ot bie words and lutle 
doings, will bear them out in redeeming their pledge to save the 
Couutry ;’ "and secondiv, 1a the neces ity of ** eliru filly OUT inter 
course with foreign nations to men of talents oud acquiremcuts, 
adapted to. so weighiy and ditheuli a departiveat of affairs.” ut, as 
to this Last DOM, We should pe obi to heat our avtaor explain how 
far his expectations have beea fulfiled, by the appointment of Mr. 
Rehert Adair to the important casbassy to Vienna, and by that of the 
Marquis of Douglas to the Court of St. Petersburg, at this critical 
period, while men of such * talents and acquirements,”” and expe- 
rience and knowledge, as Lords Malmesbury and Miino, Mr. Thomas 
Grenville, and Mr. Elliot, ave sutfered to remain inactive at home ? 
He wishes fora change of policy both in India and Ireland; and to gra- 
tify thar wish in its utmost plenitude, nothing more is requisite, m a 
to send Loid Lauderdale to the former, and Mr. Grattan to the latter, 
and he ne ed not fear that the chan; A= will be radical and e fTectiv e, 

Our readers will be able to appreciate the merits of this Inquiry, from 
the account which we have given of the work. Ir e shibits one proof 
amongst a thousand, of he degeneracy of the age, in which we re- 
cognize lite of the spirit of the old W higs, and still less of the 
temper of the ancient Lories. ‘The author is certainly epg of 
ability, though he appears to us, in the present instance, to have 
prostituted it to a vile purpose—the degradation of his fein, and 
the encouragement of her inveterate enemy. 
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It only remains for us to cite some of the grammatical inaccuracies 
to which we adveried at the beginning of this article.—-* All the ex- 
extious which the Swiss can make zs (are) inadequace,” &e. P. 157. 
-—** Neither the rght ot search, var the prohibition of contraband, nor 
the power of blockade, Zave (has) for :ome time past been called in 
question.” =P. 179.--Lhe style, with few exceptions, however, is 
easy and peispicucus ; and the language, generally, good and correct. 





On the Descent of Christ into Hel!, and the intermediate State. A Sermon 
gn eter, i. 10, 19, 20. Ky Samuel Lord bishop of St. A aph. 
gio. Pp. 18. Hatchard. 1804. 


THIS is a very masterly sermon on an interesting subject, and 


Nis overiooked by Us. Ir Wiis cCO.uinitted 


ovelit not to have been so 
a cendeman well qualihed to do it ample 


in due time, to the care ot 
justice; but from causes with which the public has no concern, he 
put it iF from day to day; aad it had escaped the ditor’s recollection, 
till ac tell dato iis hands on hts triend’s death. 

The object of the learned prelate is to establish the treth of the third 
article of religion, wich, decl ies, marat, ~ os Christ died to us, and 
was buried; so also is it to be believed that he went down into Hell.” 
The only question, as his Lordship justiy observes, that can possibly 
arise to a plain man’s understanding, 1s, Where or what the place may 
be, which is here called Hell? 


‘© The word Hel! is so often applied in common specch, and in the 
English translation of the New Testament, to the piace of torment, that 
the genuine’ meaning of the word, in which however it is used in many 
passages of the English Bible, is almost forgotten ; and the common peo. 
ple never hear of Hell, but their thoughts are carried to that dismal place, 
avbere ihe fallen ange ls are cept in ewerlast NG hains ander darkness wats the pudge 
ment of thn gratday. But the word, in tts natural import, signifies only that 
invisible place, which is the appointed habitation of departed souls, in the 
interval between death and the general resurre¢tion. Vhat such a place must 
be, is indisputable. For when man dieth, his soul dieth not; but returaeth 
unto him that gave it, to be disposed of at his will and picasere; which 
is clearly implied in that admonition of our Saviour: © Fear not them 
who kill the body, but cannot kill the soul.’ But the soul, existing atter 
death and separated from the body, though of a nature immaterial, must 
be in some piace. For however metaphysicians may talk of place, as ong 
of the adjuncis of body, as if nothing but gross sensible body could be 
limited by place ; to exist without relation to place, seems to be one of 
the incommunicable perfections of the Divine Being ; and it 1s hardiy to 
be conceived, that any created spirit, of however high an order, ean be 
without Jocality ; or without such determination of its existence at any 
given time to some place, that it shall be true to say of it—AHere it 15, 
wud not elsewhere. That such at least is the condition of the human soul, 
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were it seasonable to go into so abstruse a disquisition, might be proved, 
J think, indisputably trom Holy Writ.”’ 


Into this invisible place, the Bishop labours to prove, and we think 
proves completely, chat the soul of our blessed Lord went at his death, 
and remained in it ull his resurrection. One of his proofs is, the re- 
markable passage which he has chosen for his text, and which not only 
asserts the fact, but declares also the business upon whici Christ de- 
scended into Hell, or in which, at least, his soul was employed while 
it was there. 


“« The interpretation of the whole passage turns upon the expression spirits 
in pris.n; the sens¢ of which I shall first, therefore, endeavour to ascer- 
tain, as the key to the meaning of the whole. It is hardly necessary to 
mention, that spirits here can signify no other spirits than the souls of 
men. For we read not of any preaching of Christ to any other race of 
beings than mankind. ‘The Apostle’s assertion, therefore, is this; that 
Christ went and pre ched tthe souls f men in pris n. The invisible man- 
sion of departed spirits, ti ough certainly not a place of penal confinement 
to the good, is, nevertheless, in some respeéts, a prison. it is a place of 
seclusion from the external worid; a picce of unfinished happiness, con- 
Sisting in rest, security, and hope, more than enjoyment, 1+ is a place, 
which the souls of men never would have entered, had not sin introduced 
death ; and from which there is no exit by natural means, for those who 
have entered. The deliverance of the saints from it is to be effected by 
our Lord’s power. It is described in the old Latin language, as a place 
inclosed within an impassable fence ; and in the poetical parts of scrip. 
ture, it is represented as secured by gaies of brass, which our Lord is to 
batter down; and barricaded with large massive iron bars, which he is 
to cut asunder. As a place of confinement, therefore, though not of pu. 
nishment, it may well be called a prison. ‘lhe original word, however, 
in the text of the Apostle, imparts not of necessity so much as this; but 
merely a place of sate-keeping ; for so this passage might be rendered with 
great exactness. ‘ He went and preached to the spirits in safe-keeping.’ ”” 


This is exceedingly ingenious, and certainly agreeable to the doce 
trine of the universal church, till the Popish schoolmen converted the 
primitive notions of an intermediate state into their own fond dream 
of purgatory. The Bishop, however, is perfectly aware that difficul- 
ties arise out of the particular charaéter of the souls in custody, to 
whom Sr. Peter, according to him, represents the soul of our Saviour 
as preaching during its disembodied state. He supposes with great 
probability, that the subject of his preaching was, that he had actually 
offered the sacrifice of their redemption, and was about to appear 
before the Father as their intercessor, in the merit of his own blood. 


‘« This was a preaching fit to be addressed to departed souls, and would 
give new animation and assurance to their hope of the consummation, in 
ue season, of their bliss; and this, it may be presumed, was the end of 
his preaching. But the great difficulty in the description of the souls to 
whom this preaching, for this purpose, was addressed, is this; that they 
were 
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were souls of some of the antediluvian race. Not that it at all startles me 
to find antediluvian souls in safe keeping for final salvation, But the great 
dificulty, of which, perhaps, 1 may be unable to give any adequate so. 
lution, is this: for what reason should the proclamation of the finishing of 
the great work of redemption, be addressed to the souls of these antedilu. 
vian penitents ? were not the souls of the penitents of later ages pyre d 
interestéd in the joyful tidings? ‘To this I canonly answer, that I thin 
I have observed, in some parts of Scripture, an anxiety, if the expression 
may beallowed, of the sacred writers to convey distinct intimations that 
the antediluvian race is not uninterested in the redemption and the final re. 
tribution. It is for this purpose, as I conceive, that, in the description 
of the general resurrection, in the visions of the Apocalypse, it is men- 
tioned with a particular emphasis, that the sea gave,up the dead that 
were in it; which I cannot be content to understand of the few persons 
(few in comparison of the total of mankind) lost at different times by ship. 
wreck ; a poor circumstance to find a place in the midst of the magnificent 
images which surround it: but of the myriads who perished in the general 
deluge, and found their tomb in the waters of that raging ocean. It may 
be conceived, that the souls of those who died in that dreadful visitation, 
might, from that circumstance, have peculiar apprehensions of themselves 
as the marked viétims of divine vengeance, and might peculiarly need the 
consolation which the preaching of our Lord, in th: subterranean regions, 
afforded to these prisoners of hope.’’ 


This may not only be conceived, but is iu itself so extremely pro- 
babie, that we cannot help wondering that it never occurred to hime 
self. Tous, however, it did not occur; and the excellent Bishop of 
St. Asaph has the honour, as far as we know, of giving, in this sere 
mon, the first ‘natural, and therefore, satisfactory, interpretation of a 
difficult, though important, text of Scripture. That his Lordship inas 
made good his great point, that the soul of Christ was, during the 
short period that elapsed between his death and resurrection, in the ine 
visible receptacle of departed spirits, appears to us incontrovertible. 
The reader, however, will not, from the extracts that we have given, 
feel half the force of his reasoning, which is in every respe& worthy 
of its author, and more we cannot say in its favour. 

We shall take the liberty, at the same time, to observe, that his 
Lordship has not prove. to our entire satisfaction, that the invisible 
region of departed ‘souls is in ‘* the lower parts of the earth.” It is 
true, that in some passages of Scripture, where a popular language is 
employed, the souls of dead men are represented as descending into 
hell, or hades; but there are others which seem to give a differcnt ace 
count of their progress. ‘* Who knoweth (says Solomon) the spirit 
of man, that goctii upward; and the spirit of the beas:, that goeth 
downward to the earth?” (Eccl. iii. 21). We think, likewise, that 
a determined follower of the laie Bishop Law, and Dr. Taylor, of 
Norwich, might objeét to his calling their notion of the sleep of the 
soul, ** gloomy and discouraging ;” and even contend, chat ir is less 
gloomy than his own view of the intermediate state. ‘ Hope de- 
terred maketh the heart sick,” said the wisest of men; whilst nothing 
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seems to be more certain, than that any portion of time unperceived, 


- . . - rhe ' ie nA ers tr ccad - . ec 
however long it may be 1n itself, ayust appear (© have ” Cd AWS IS 
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m1 bostant. To this objection, however, we drnk chat ave could 


tnake at feast a plausible reply, on the authority of Scripture; bat the 
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Subject is in much abler hands, and in those hands we icave it. 
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A Dispassion Ada Inq: ry 1nt0 the best Mear 4) of Nati mar Ss ifety. By Joh 
Lowles, Esq. Svo. Pr. 116. Hatchard, London; Meyler, Bath. 


Roh. 


THOSE who are acquainted with the multifarious writings of this 
intelligent and able writer, will readily acknowledge him to be one of the 
most eminent defenders of the best interests of his country. Of several of 
‘his former publications, our readers are already in posse ssion of our opi. 
mion; and we can conscientiously assure them, that whatever reputation 
those works have obtained for the writer, the present produétion is not 
likely to tarnish. Indeed, we consider it as one of the best of Mr. 
Bowles’s productions, both in manzer aud in matter. He justly regards 
the present crisis as ome big with danger, and calculated to inspire all re- 
fle€ting minds with serious apprehensions ; but he contends, that Great 
Britain is nor to blame for the dreadful situation in which the European 
Continent ts now place ‘d. All that human wisdom, foresight, or policy, 
could do, she certamly did. On this subject, the followihg reficétions 
are entitled to notice. 

‘©The ‘Treaties which, by Elis Majesty’s command, have been pre- 
sented to both Houses of Parliameat, confirm in a very material, and to us, 
most interesting point, the foregoing gezeral observations ; by proving, 
that the tormation ot the late unsuccesstul confederacy for the pvener 
of Europe, reflects the hiyhest lustze on the character of this country 
and ¢4at, on account, not only of its unwearied industry, of its indefati. 
gable efforts, in the general cause, but also of the sound policy, or rather, 
vf the consummate wisdom, displayed by it in this most important and 
difficule transaction. ‘Ihe true spirit and de sign of the league are clearly 
unfolded » jn the Treaty of Conce rt between His Majesty and the Emperor’ 
of all che Russias, sign ed at St. etersburgh the rrthof April, 1805. In 
the preliminary clame of that ‘lreaty it is stated, that these Sovereigns, 
© animated with the desire of restoring to E urope the peace, in dependence, 
and happiness of whien itis depr rived by the unbounded ambition of the 
French Governmeat, and the immoderate degree of influence which it 


is striving to arrogate to itself, have resolv ed to em ploy every means 10 
the rr power to obtait this salutary end, and to prevent the renewal of similar 
disastrous circumstances.’ Then follows the nomination of Pleniporen- 
tiaries on the part of the two Sovereigns respectively. In the first article 
of the Treaty, its object is again explained in the following manner ; 
Art. J. As ihe state of suffering in which Europe is placed demands 
speedy 
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tpeedy remedy, their Majesties, &c. have tuutually agreed to consule 
upon the means of putting a stop therero, without waiting for farther en. 
croachments on’ the part of the French Goverminent. They have agreed, 
in consequeice, to empiov the most speedy and eicaeious means to form a 
x neral league fihe Stale: of Kurape, and to engage them to accede to the 
present concert ; and, « Order to accom ish the end proposed, to colle 
together a force whi h, independently ot the succours furnished by his 
Britannic Majesty, may amount to 500,000 effective men ; atid to employ 
the same with energy, in order either to induce or to compel! the French 
Government to agree to the rezesisbiishment of peace, and of the equilic 
brium of Kurope.’ By the third aruicie, * His Britannic Majesty, in 
order to concur efiicaciously, on his side, to the happy effects of the preseat 
concert, engages to contribute to the common ¢fiorts, by employing his 
forces, both by sea and land, as wel! as his vessels adapted for transport. 


ing troops, in such manner as shai! (termined upon in the general plan 
of operation. Fits Majesty Wit, reover, assist the different powers 
by subsidies, the amount of whi 1} rl! corre spond tO tile re } \ ctive forces 


which shall be employed,’ Sin the preportion of 125,000/ sterling for 
each 190,000 men of regular troops. 

*€ The sixth separate article ot the ‘lreaty of Concert displays, in the 
clearest manner, the genuine principles of the league. [Tt 1s as follows: 
* His Majesty the King of the united kingdom of Creat Britain and Ire 
land, and His Majesty the Fimperor of ali the Russias, being disposed to 
form an energetic concert, with the sole view of ensnriag to Europe a 
lasting and solid peace, tounded upon the principles of justice, equity, and 
the law of nations, by whch they are constantly guided, are aware of the 
necessity of a mutual understanding at this time, upon several principles, 
which they will evince in pursuence of a previous concert, as ‘sobinas ile 
events of the war may render it necessary. 

‘© « These principles are in no degrec to controul the public opinion in 
France, or in any other countries where the combined armics may: carry 
fon their operations, with respect to the form of governmentiwhich it may 
be proper to adopt ; norto appropriace to themselves, till a peace be con. 
cluded, any of the conquests made by one or the other of the bellicer nt 
‘parties ; and to take possession of the towns and territories which may be 
wrested from the common enemy, in the name of the country or state to 
which, by acknowledged right, they belong, and in all other cases, in 
the name of all the members of the league ; and, finally, to assemble, ‘at 
-the termination of the war, a general congress, to discuss and fix the pro. 
visions’ of the law of nations on a more determined basis than untortunately 
has hitherto been pratticable ; and to ensure their observance by the esta- 
blishment of a federative system, calculated upon the situation of the diffe. 
rent states of Europe.’ 

‘« The first observation which the review of such a concert suggests, is, 
ethat the league was in its nature not only strictly defensive, but essentially 
pacific, in the genuine sense of that term. Its real object was not war, 
“though a renewal of hostilities on the Continent was likely to result from 
“at, bac the restoration of peace, by the only means which afforded any rea. 
sonable hope of that desirable event ; and the destination of the force which 
“itewas agreed to colleét, was in no respect hostile to France, but merely 
to give effect to demands which were nothing less than essential to the in- 
dependence 
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dependence and security of Europe; or, as it was expressed, ‘ to induce of 


compel the French Grvernment to agree to the re-establishment of peace, 


and of the equilibrium of Europe.’ In further proof of the justness of this 
construction, it is stated in the eleventh separate article of the Treaty 
above cited, that ‘ the high contracting parties’ acknowledge ‘ the neces. 
sity of supporting the propositions of peace which it is their intention to make 
to Buonaparte, by energetic demonstrations.’ And in the act of accession 
of the Court of Vienna to the concert, itis stated, that ‘ His Imperial 
and Royal Majesty engages to execute, without delay, the military ar.“ 
rangements agreed upon at Vienna, as well for the armed demonstration 
ewhich is to facilitate the negotiation, as for the operations against the enemy 
which may ensue.’ 

«‘ With regard to the policy of forming such a league, considering the 
magnitude and the distribution of the force which was provided for its sup- 
port, it is to be remembered, that the Emperor of Russia—whose gene. 
rous ardour in the cguse of Europe and of mankind, and whose dauntless in. 
trepidity, in exposing his person in support of that cause, are above all 
praise——by the fifth separate article of the Treaty of Concert, engaged to 
march, as soon as possible, an army of not less than 60,000.men to the 
fronticrs of Austria, and another of not less than 80,000 men to the Prus- 
sian frontiers; and that, by an additional article, the same Monarch is 
stated to have determined, in case circumstances should require it, to bring 
into action 180,000 men. It appears also, in a declaration, dated gth of 
August, 1805, signed by His Majesty’s Ambassador at St. Petersburg, 
and delivered to the Russian and Austrian Ministers, that His Imperia! 
and Royal Majesty, the Emperor of Austria, had engaged £ to embody 
an armed force of not less than 320,000 men.’ And it was stipulated, 
that on the rst of Oétober, 1805, the Austrian atmy, in the field, should 
amount to 315,000 men, besides militia. 

‘© Thus did Russia and Austria alone stipylate for ¢00,000 men; and 
the King of Sweden, by a Treaty with His Britannic Majesty, signed at 
Backascog, 3d Otober, 1805, engaged to furnish 12,000 men, to aé in 
goncert with the allies.’’ | 

Mr. Bowles then proceeds to ask, whether any man would noe, in the 
summer of have deemed such a confederacy an event mrost devoutly te 
bc wished? Without fear of contradiction, we answer, with every 
friend to the country, in the affirmative. And, notwithstanding the de- 
lusive sophistry of the Jeguirer whose notable performance is noticed in a 
preceding part of this Number, we assert, that if the present Administra- 
tion had been then in power, their first effort would have been to form 
such a league ; and, had they succeeded in forming it, they would have 
held up their success to the country, and justly too, as an irrefragable 
ag of their capacity for filling the high situations which they enjoyed. 

’e recommend the following passage to the serious attention of the afore- 
said Jesuitical Inquirer, as it affords a complete refutation of one of his 
own absurd positions. 

‘© One more circumstance attending the formation of the above tea 
deserves to be noticed, as it evinces both the sound policy of the British 
Government, and its indefatigable endeavours to improve every opportu. 
nity of exciting the powers of Europe to unite against an enemy, who 
ewed his succcsses more to their divisions, than to his own strength aod 

‘ resources. 
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esources. Dy: forming the concert with Russia alone,jand by ‘engaging 


that power to employ its influence with Austria, in order to induce the. 


latter to accede to the plan, the Cabinet of London took the best, per. 
haps the omy possible means, not only of obtaining the wished for alu. 
ance, but also of preventing the concert from being discovered and frus - 
trated by France, belore it could’ be brought to maturity. ‘Vo this cire 
cumstance it was owing, that the League was completed with such secrecy; 
us to justify the observation before made, that ‘it burst forth at‘once, 
in full matoricy, upon an astonished world.’ ”’ | 

Our readers must be aware of the perfect coincidence between the seuti. 
ments of Mr. Bowles, and those which we have ourselves invartably ex. 
pressed on this interesting topic. It will farther appear in the refle*itons 
onthe conduct of that illustrious Statesmen whose death, as we confidently 
predicied, is more and mdre rn greet ‘d every dav, 


“ A sense, both of justice and of gratitude, demands the acknowledges 


ment, thar the Contederacy whic! | ‘faty to fescue Murope from the state 
. . * , s , ’ , 
of debasement and vassalage in which she was piuneed, and to restore her 


‘to independence and security, was the work of that great Statesman, 
whose loss this country has deplored as one of the heaviest calamities 
a. 2 , ¥ ° ‘ ’ ° . ’ . . . . . 
which could possioly, befall it; and was a glorious termination of his il. 


Justrious lite ;—a work which, notwithstanding its failure, will excite the 


wonder of future aves—-and which would be suficient to transmit, with 
vnrivalled lustre, the name of Pict to the latest posterity. This is no ex. 
aggeration. In the eve of unbiassed reason, the framer of the late power. 
tul and well-concerted league, deserves, on that account, no less applause 
than all mankind, would have been cager (Oo bestow on him, if it had met 
With the mosticomplete saccess ; and he had been universally hailed, as in 


* 
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se he anast have been-—-the deliverer of Europe, from the most 


ferocious, oppressive, and wide.spreading tyranny, that has ever been 


—_ 
. ‘ i Cc i a 
cSt shed Ov the face of tne earth. 
‘This tribute is due to departed excellence ; and it will be felt to be 


| , , ; > | . ba . . . . 
$0 many who have been backward in doing justice to living worth. A 


higher tribute, however, to cat excellence is demanded by the dearest 
interests Of thiscountry. As by contemplating great charaéters, the mind 
is warmed with admiration, until it kindles into congeniality, nothing 
can be better calculated to raise the mind of this country to a level with 
its present most arduous situation, than the coutemplation of the character 
of Mr. Pitt. But who shall attempt ¢o delineate such a character? Who 
can adequately deseribe those matchless talents, which excited the 
astonishment even of those who were best acquainted with the models of 
Grecian and Roman cloquence ; talents, too, so various, as mever to have 
been before united in che same individual; cach of which was sufficient to 
render its possessor an object of the highest admiration, and which, col. 
lectively, formed a constellation of genius and ability, such as had never 
before illumed the political world?) Mr. Pitt, however, possessed far 
higher claims to admiration and estimation, than it is in the power of ta. 
lents to bestow... He was cast upon times-which called for an uncommon 
dis) lay of those qualities in which true greatness consists, and he displayed 
those qualitics in a manner, certainiy never surpassed, pethaps never 
equalled. By his comprehension, energy, and firmness of mind; by his 
decision of character ; by his intrepidiry of soul ; he became the bulwark, 
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and, under Providence, the preserver of his country, at a cfisis of unpre. 
cedented dificulty, danger, and dismay.—-But his highest merits are yet 
untouched. Jf it be true that fan honest man’s the noblest work of God,’ 
how noble a work was that man, who not only maintained the most per. 
fet integrity, the most unsullied purity, in sitaations where those vir. 
tues are exposed to the severest trials, but who superadded thereto, such 
a disinterestedness of mind, such an indifference to every personal feeljng 
and consideration, such anentire and absolute devotedness to his country, 
that in him the atrachinent to self, which seems to be inseparably inter. 
woven with our nature, was lost and absorbed in unceasing solicitude for 
the publit welfare. 

“* After all, to do justice to this truly great man, he must be viewed 
"gn that trying situation in which all temporal interests fade away, and an 
eternal scene opens tothe view. dn that awful state he shone within. 
creased lustre. Building his hopes of approaching and erdless felicity on 
the only safe foundation, he still continued to feel that solicitude for his 
country, to which his lite was a sacrifice ; on his death-bed, he displayed 
the highest excellence that can adorn the human charatter ; and, with his 
expiring breath, he proved himselfa real patriot, and a true Christian.” 

Mr. Bowles next proceeds to consider the dismal consequences of the 
failure of that Confederacy, ard the meang necessary to be adopted for 
averting the dangers which threaten us. Patience, perieVerancesy and fortitude, 
he recommends as, at least, as essential, as the more active qualities of 
vigour and courage, if not more so. And, indeed, there is too much 
reason to fear, that our patience will be put to a severe trial; for the end 
of the present contest, who can perceive? Every effort will be made by 
the enemy to tre ws out; and if our patience and fortitude be exhausted, 
we must inevitably become Ais slaves. The consideration of the temper 
of mind necessary for the encouragement of these passive virtues, naturally 
leads the author to the moral] part of his subject, which he treats with the 
hand of a master; but through which, our limits forbid us to accompany 
him. Hecominents, with just censure, but without asperity ; with the 
temper of a Christian, and not with the spirit of a fanatic ; on the pre. 
vailiug vices of the Ape ; its dissipation, voruptuousn ss, and luxury. 
‘These he traces to their various sources, and indicates, as he proceeds, the 
appropriate remedies. He dwells, with peculiar energy, on the importance 
ot religion to the well-being of society ; apd on the necessity of giving to 
religion every support which the law can afford it. 

** Such being the influence of religion upon the morals of a eountry, 
it behoves every one who is solicitous for that reformation which we so 
much need, to remember, that a religious establishment is necessary to 
keep alive that sense of religion, which is the aétive, and the only genuine 
principle of virtue, Because those who do not belong to such an establish. 
ment ase often exemplary moral chara¢ters, many persons are apt to ima- 
gine, that a National Church is not conducive to morality. But it is 
easily demonstrable, both by reasoning and experience, that such a Church 
is not only essential to the public tranquillity, and to the safety of the 
state, but necessary, also, by providing for the regular and public wor- 
ship of the Almighty, to preserve a country from indifference and apathy 
in regard to religion. Every serious and moral separatist from the 
church will, thereiore, while he professes that religion which his con- 
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scierice best approves; feel it to be his duty to avoid and discourage what. 
ever tends, by the remotest possibility, toinjure the Established Church ; 
for hatever has such a tendency, not only CxXposes the state to be torn by 
religious dtssentions, but also endangers the vital toterests of morality 
suself. Aad surey this caution ts particularly due ina country protessing 
such) a Charch as that which is here established 5 a Church which not only 
breathes the genuine spirit of toleration, but also incuicates the purest sys. 
tem of Christian mioraliry . ‘Phe members of such a Church should remein. 
ber, that a still stronger obtigation, if possible, is imposed upon them, 
than on any other description of persous, to lead strittly virtuous lives; 
for they cann ot be gui ilty of any immoral practice 3, without both dis. 
racing and endangering the communion to which they belong; and from 
which those who are out of its pale are too often disposed to withdraw 
that respect which is undoubtedly its duc, on account of the unworthiness 


’ 


of any of its members.’ 

Lhe excellence of this advice, no Christian will call in question. Mr. 
Bowles next adverts to the particular instances of vicious and itreligious 
practices which mark the present age. His observations on the frequent 
breaches of the Sabbath, and on the inadequacy of the existing laws to 
restrain or to punish them, are partic ularly striking and just. The joke 
of a Parliamentary buffuon is, to the shane of the Senate be it spoken, 
sufficient to deter the Parliament from supplying proper remedies for these 
notorious defects. The profligate age of our Second Charles paid such a 
tribute toreligion, atleast, as to provide means for punishing those who 
disobeyed the precept ot the Lord to keep the Sabbath day holy ; but the 
present age, still more profligate, in spite of the example offered from the 
Throne, regard such disobedience with indifference, and suffer the wisdom of 
Legislation to be bafiled by a jest; thus holding out every encouragement 
to that vice which it is its bounden duty to suppress. Puritanism we abhor 
as much as any men can do, aud the sour asperity of fanaticism shall ever 
meet with correction tromus. But it as not fanatical to say, with Mr. 
(now Lord) Exskine, that ‘* the religious and moral sense of Great Britaiht 
is the sheet-anehor which alone can hold the vessel of the state, amidst the 
storms which agitate the world.’? Aod, if this be a truth, and who will 
dire to deny it? is itnot the bounden duty of the Legislature, to adopt 
proper means for the preservation of that r: ligious and moral sense ? And 
how can it be preserved, if respect for the Sabbath be not enforced by 
rig 2? The statute of Charles inflicts only a penalty of gs. for a breach of 
the Sabbath ; but, if the comparative value and effect of money be con- 
sidered, the “penalty ought now tobe, at least, 3/.; and for the second, 
and each subsequent, offence, it ought to be increased. As it is, many 

radesmen, if detected, pay the penalty’ » laugh at the law, and persist in 
the violationofit, Either the law was wrong in the first instance, and 
ought to be repealed ; or it was right, and oaght to beenforced, In either 
case, the Legislature are to blame. But independently of the inefficacy of 
the law itself, the laxity with which it is enforced is, of itself, sufficient 
to render itnugatory. Breaches of the Sabbath increase in frequency and 
grossness ; the magistracy, for the most part, remain inert and passive ; 
aml, sometiines, render the law subservient to that discretion which, by 
their oath, they are fortunately forbidden toexcrcise. Mr. Bowles recom. 
mends the formation of societies , in every parish, for aiding the magis« 
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tracy in carrying the laws into effed Societies of this kind, for the 
suppression of jinmora sliry and vice, were forined in an early part Of the 


last century, during the reign of King Wintram, and, under the royal 
patronage, which were productive of the most beneficial effects ; and when 
we consider that the M igistrates, however vigilant and aétive they may 
be, have not the means within themselves of detecting the numerous 
offenders of this description with which the country, and in particukar 
the metropolis, swarm; surely it wor re be wise and proper to follow — 
anexample, to whch the Whig-adnirers of that monarch would, o 
course, give the warinest + ate We have, indeed, heard it pew Pe 
by some, who mistake assurance tor knowledge, and pertness for wit, that 
the members of such socicti ‘guilty of the offence of marntenance.— 
Swindlers and thieves will, oy course, feel very much indebted to such 
sages for this notable discovery ; and will, no doubt, order forthwith 
indictments to be preferred against the Assoctation of Tradesmen in Lon- 
don for the Prosecution ard Punishment of Swindlers and Cheats; and 
against the remaining par chial associations in different parts of the king. 
dom, for the prosec cution and punishment of thieves. Certainly if the 
one be guilty of maivierance, the others are. It happens, however, un. 
fortunately, that the ate Chief f Justice of the King’s Bench was a mem-. 
ber of a Society for the Suppression of Vice, and could not discover its 
illegality ; and the present Chief Justice has, ex cathedra, declared the 
legality of such societies. 

We sincerely wish that the able efforts of this zealous advocate for reli. 
gion and morality, may be attended with the desired effect. But, we 
confess, that to us there appears such a marked indifference, such a_ total 
apathy, in respect of all religious and moral concerns, in a vast majority 
even of good and moral men, that we almost despair of their success,— 
Still it is the duty of every one to stem the torrent, and the consciousne 
of having disch: arged that duty will be a suficient reward, 
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dad States of slime. 
rica, tu American Bottoms. Svo. Pr. 186. Printéd in the Year 

84, and Re-printed by Order of the Society of Ship-Owners of 
Great Britain. 1806. 


IF ever there were a Bill before Parliament that required the ma- 
turest deliberation, and the fullest discussion, it is that which ts now 
under consideration, for allowing direct intercourse between our Colonies 
and the United States of America. It involves interests of immense im- 
portance to this country ; it affects most sensibly that grand source of our 
maritime greatness, the navigation laws; and to that most valuabie body 
of men, the Ship-Owners, who are, on all accounts, entitled to every 
degres of encouragement which the legislature can give them, it is of the 
utmost 
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ufmost consegnuerce, Whit can possil , 
elle cePaiebeoeey policy, which has led us to court America by 


sions, detrimental to our Own interests, We are totally ata 


Jy have given rise to that unwise 


hoons and concessions, 

Joss to conceive. After having rebelled avait cous, she has treated us 
withthe basest ingratitude, end with the most s andalous dishonesty ; and 
yet our Ministers still continue to soothe and to fatter her, and that even 


while she displays the most hestile teaper, and the most aggressive spirit 
towards us. d{tisproper, we know, for individual Christtans to return 
good for evil; but, in the policy of commercial states, we believe, no 
such maxim is admitted. We camot set this matter in a stronger point of 
view than was done by the Committce of the Privy Council, whose Re. 
port, in the be ‘ginn ing of the year a7gt, 1s given in the pamphict betore 
The Jast pages of this Re port we shallextra&t, as highly deserving 

of Parliasacut, and indeed of every man whe 


as worthy of 


us. 
the most serious attention 
considers our navigation laws, and our maritime greatuess, 
reservarton. 

‘© After full consideration of all that has been offered on the subjeét of 
think that there is but one proposition which 
Ministers of Great Britain to make on this 
head to the Government of the United States, in any negotiation for @ 
commercial treaty between the two cowntries, viz. hat British ships, 
trading to the ports of the United States, shall 6 “re treated, with 
enner as ships of the 


navigation, the Committe 
i will be advisable fer the 


respeet to the Cuties of tonnage and j WHport, in Ith 
United States shall be treated in the ports of Great bs itain. 

‘© If this principle of equality is admitted by the Government of the 
United States, as the basis of negotiation, it will be proper then to cgn- 
sider, whether ships of the United States, a iding to the ports of Great 
Britain, should not be made subject to the aliens duty, as well as other 
rn that Congress sheuld impose on British ships, 
distin@tion, cquivalent to the amount of the 
dstinttion of this nature should not be 

red already some rear 


foreign ships 5 and an ree 
tra ing to their ports, some 
aliens duty ; or whether every 
abolished on both sides. The Committee have off 


$0! which induce them to think that the tric ot these alternatives 


_ 


- rule of abolishing all dis- 
uch a pro. 


f Congress should propose to apply 
tinctions to ‘Vrinityv cues, lighr-houge duties and pilotage, 
position cannot be complied with. ‘hese several sorts of charges are of 
ancient establishment, and are the property ot private persons, Or of 
corporate | bodies and the fuods arising trom them are, in many inst: INCCS, 

updo cable to | ublic works, or charit ible purposes. An attempt fo equa. 
tee’ them would affea the juterests ot many of the ports of this king. 
ter their relative sirsations ; in consideration of the distinc. 


‘in all these respects, docks, ma- 


1, 


ould be adopted. 
| i 


dom, and: 
tron which time and aceident have mad 
gazines, and other buildings, have been ere éted in several ports of the 
kingdom at t] res ge of individuals; any change of this nature would 
have the effe creasing the great advantages which “the capital of 
Great Sebati: alt heals enjoys in carrying on its commerce, Over many of 
the other ports of the k ingdom ; and Jastly, if this favour was granted 
to the ships of the United States, other mations would be induced to claim 


the like equalitv, which it is impossible to grant, consistently with the 
l & 3 d 


asty ; 
fiiterests of this country. ; , 
N 3 soli 


_~ 
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** If Congress should propose (as they certainly will) that this pyin. 
ciple of equality should be extended to the ports of our Colonies and Islands, 
‘and that the ships of the United States should be sere treated as British 


, 


ships, it should be a that this demand canmyot b¢ admtiticd, eVCN a5 
a subjeét of negotiation. By the public law of Europe, every uation hu: 
a right to regulate the comineice which it Carrivs on with its own \ 
nies, in the manner that shall appear to be the mest conducive io 4) 
terest of the mother Sarge sin regulations of th 
government has any right to intorfere; this branch ot 

nature with the freight from one American State to anothe 

made regulations to confine the fi eght, employed betwen diffe: 

to the ships of the United States, and Great Brirdin ¢ does not 

this restriction, The United States at present enjoy all the 
privileges of an independent nation; and, as such, ¢ ev 
tence to claim the privil ges which they once enjo ea is British 

‘6 Tf, in the course of this n: “rotation 1, it should be proposed 
on maritime regulations, the Committee sre of opinion, that the Go 
ment of Great Britain may consent to insert, in a commercial treaty 
the United States, al] the articles of meritime law’ which have o 
been inserted in our commercial treaties with other fore’gn pov 
cept that any article allowing the ships of the United States to pi, 
the praperty of the enciies of Greet Britain in time of evar, shouid cn no 
count be admitted ; it would be mere dangerous to concede this priv‘. ge 
to the ships -f the United States, than to those of any other foreiga coun: uy : 
from their situation the ships of these States would be able to coy er the whole 
trade of France and Spain, with their Islands and Colanies in America and 
the West Indies, whenever Great Britain shall be engaged in a war with 
either of those Powers ; and the Newy of Greet Britain would, in such 
case, be deprived of the means of distr ssicg the enemy, by destroying 
his commerce, and thereby diminishing 7 resources. 

‘© "The Lords of the Committce agree in opinion with the merchants of 
London, Bristol and Glaszow, that balore any meisure of an adverse 
mature is adopted, it is proper that attempts should be made by negotia. 
tion to induce the Congress of the United States to consent to some fair 
and equitable plan of accommodatio n, and to a liberal system of com. 
merce and navigation, founded on reciprocal advantages. It has been 
shewn, in a former part of this Report, that, from the time that peace 
was concluded, and that the United States were acknowledged by treaty 
to be independent, the Government of this Country have never taken any 
hostile step to mark their resentment on account of the many oppressive, 
and even unjust Jaws, to which the merchants of Creat Britain were made 
subje@ by the Legislatures of the several States, previcus to the forma. 
tion of the present faederai Government. After an avgry contest of seven 
years continuance, it was not to be supposed _ all resentment would at 
once be sarge in the minds of the people of the United States; in 
such a state of things, forbeatance, on the part of Great Britain, in 
every thing not essential, was a prudent as well as dignified line of 
condu@t ; there was reason to hope that the spirit which had produced 
many of the before.mentioned acts of commercial hostility, eoule in time 
subside, and that ancient habits, and the recollection of former connec. 
tions, might bring back the people of these States t© a more favourable 

disposition 


; 
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disposition to Great Britain ; circumstances might also occur which would 
tend to detach them from their new connections, and make the people of 
the rwo counrries, though no longer feilow-subjects, triends at least, as 
they were before the war; the Government of Great Britain has not been 
wholly mistaken in its expeétations ; the new system adopted by the 
Congress, is certainly much more favourable to the navigation and com. 
merce of this country, than that which subsisted under the laws of partie 
cular states ; and there can be no doubt, from the proceedings of Con. 
gress already stated, and from all that passed in their dobates during the 
two last sessions, particularly in the American Senate, that a party 1s 
already formed in favour of a connection with Great Brituan, which, by 
moderation on our part, may perhaps be strengrhened and increased, so as 
to bring about, in a friendly way, all the ebjects we have in view, — fe 
would indeed be extraordgnary 1, atter having submitted for the Jast 
seven years to a situation more disadvantageous than the present, the 
Government of Great Britain should at once procesd to atts of retalia- 
ation, or commercial hosiility, just atthe time that the powers, who now 
govern the United States, appear to be more favourably disposed to this 
country. On the other hand, it would be imprudent to place, as yet, 
too much confidence in the supposed intentions of the new Government, 
til! we have learned from experience whether Congress is likely to persist 
in the principles it has hitherto adopted, and will have influence or power 
sufhvient to carry the laws, founded on these principles, into execution, 
through all the different states. 

‘© For these reasons the Committee are inclined to think, that it may 
be advisable for your Majesty to consent to open a negotiation with the 
United States, for the purpose of making a commercial treaty, especially 
as Congress appears inclined to this measure ; but it will be right, 10 an 
early stage of this negotiation, explicitly to declare, that Great Britain 
cin vever submit, even to treat on what appears to be the favourite obje8@ 
or the people of these States, that is, the admission of the ships of the 


United States into the Ports of your Mayzesty’s Cofsnies and Islands: it nay be 
proper also to make them understand, that Great Britain has measures in 


view suiivient for the protection and support of its own commerce and 
navigation, in case Congress should proceed to make further distin¢tions 
to the detriment of these important objects, and should refuse to consent 
to a tir and equitable plan of accommodation, ‘The proper mode of re. 
tahation, which, in such an emergency may be pursued, has already been 
Stated, 

** ‘There can be no doubt, that the commercial intercourse which at 
present subsists between Great Britain and the United States is highly 
beneticial to both countries; but it is equally certain, that the United 
States have much more to apprehend from any interruption of this inter- 
course, than Great Britain has to apprehend from any restri¢tion which 
the Government of the United States may put upon it. It has been 
shewn, that the commerce of these States with the other nations of Eu. 
rope, has hitherto been of no great extent; and there are circumstances 
which make the further augmentation of it very difficulr, It has been 
shewn also, that the merchants of Great Britain alone are inclined to run 
the risk, and to give the credit-which are essential to the support of a 
commercial connettion with all newly established countries. ‘Lhe articles 
N 4 which 
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which the people of the United States now send to the Furopean markets 
are but tew, and can be obtained in equal perfection froin other countries: 


and itis more likely that the demand tor them from tacnce should in fu. 
ture diminish, than increase. When the crops of grain in Europe happen 


at any tl ne to f. il, the people of the United States will have ar ONp Tt 


tunity of exporting (as in the course of last year) grest quontities of 


corn to the markers of Europe ; bit there is ne trade so precarious as that 


of corn; and no system of orange commerce, permarentiy profitable, can 
‘be founded upon ic; and new settlements are forming in the neighbour. 
hood ot the United Srates, whi ich will soon ri al the in this and in 


every other staple commodity which they produce. ‘the fisheries of the 


United States, once so prosperous, are now grea ly deel ed, because 
there 1s no longer any suflic ie market for the sale of the produce of 
them ; the formes success of these fisheries is principally to be tinputed to 


the share which the produc of cities] had before the war tn the markets of 
the British dominions, ‘Since the peace the merchants of the United 


sin , 
States have cndervoured, by means of the cheapness of the rum distilled 
from molasses, to carry on a trade to the Coast of Africa, but with little 
success; at the same time they launched a!so into a trade with the coun. 


trivs to the east of the Cape of Good Hope, particularly China, which 
was at first provtab!e; but this trade soon tound its limit, and has of late 
very: much deciined ; the people of the United States have not wealth 
sufficient to support any ~_— consumption of Asiatic luxuries, so that 
those who have engaged in this trade, now found their hopes on the pro- 
tris to be derived trom uniting these articles dnto other countries ; it 
must be acknowledged, thuc the commercial intercourse between the 
United states and the French Islands in the West Indies, has of late been 
greatiy increased , and it is also prob! rey that the merchants of these 
States have found opportunities to open iliicit and protitable conneétions 
with the subjccis of the Spantsh dominions in America; but as these sorts 
ot commercial connection, though perh: aps encour wed by the people of 
the French and Spamt.h Colonies, are highly detrimental to. the interest 
of their respective mother countries, and contrary to the laws by which 
the commerce of those Colonies has hitherto heen regulated, the conu. 
nuance of the advantages which the people of the United States may de- 


rive trom these sources of wealth, must be precarious, and wall depend 
On Circumstances. Such 1s the prevent state « th commerce of the 
United States ; the Lords of the Committee have thought:t right thas ro 
collect these considerations, which have been stated more at large in the 
former pi — of this Neport, and to bring them once more under the view 
of your Majesty n order to shew that your Majesiy may safely resist 
any unreesonable pretensions, bur not to prevent a commercial arrangement 


with the ‘Rast ‘d States, founded on terms which are consistent wth the 
essential interests of the commerce and navigation Of the British do- 
minions. 

We trust no commercial arrangement with these States will ever be 
founded on any other terms. Alter the pre ecing Report was printed, 
Abstraét was received of Exports from America, for the year ending on 
the 30th September 1790, which 1s subjoined. 

It appears, by this Abstract, that the exports from the United 
States to the dominions of Great Britain, are nearly one halt of the whole 
ot 
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of their exports. ‘lo the dominions of France, the exports of the United 
States, during this period, were less than one half of the exports to the 
dominions of Great Britain; and it is probably that the increase of the 
exports to the French dominions, above the common average, was greater 
durine this period, than the increase of the exports to Great Britain, or 
to any other country, as the dearth of cora in the_vears 1789 and 1790 
affected France mach more than any other European nation. It was less 
felt in Great Britain than in any country with whieh the United States 
have a commercial intercourse. About this period also the government of 
the French Islands, by regulations of their ova, frst opened their ports, 
without restriction, to the Importation ot Jumber, fish, grain, 


a:most I 
Jive stock, and provisions, from the United States, contrary to the inte. 
rests and intentions of the muther-country. Tt appears that the value of 
the lumber, fish, grain, live stock, and provistons, exported from the 


United States durn 4 this period, amounted to to. IOS ,O49 dd lars, or 


cilaath « Cait 
2,467, 8111. Os. 6d. sterling, being more than one hait of the whole of 
their exporis. 

‘© It ais singular how small the value is of the produce of the whak 
fishery exported from the United States: if amounts only to 252,54 
doliars, or 56,5321. 19s. Od. sterling. 

“ This Abstract doves not distinguish the exports to the several nations 
of Europe, from the exports to their respective Colonies ; so that itis im. 
ossible to determine what proportion the first bears to the latter,”’ 

What a farce is it, then, for the Americans to threaten us with a prohi- 
bition of our manufactures. Without the revenue arising from their im. 
ports from this Country, and from their exports to it, they would not bp 
able to pay even the few miserable ships of war w hich constitute the sum 
total of theig mighty republican navy. We were never more astonished in 
our lives than when we heard a Noble Lord, who supported the Inter. 
course Billi, dwell, at sueh a period as the present, on the advantages 
which this Country derived from her trade with America; and never once 
adverting to the infinitely superior advantages which America herself 
derives trom that trade. Surely there was neither wisdom nor policy in 
such observations. ‘lhe American Congress 1s much wiser. Its members 
abuse us, but never talk of the benefits which they derive from our trade 


al id our cap ital. 


Yobu Bull's Soliloquies on the late Impeachment. 8vo. Pr. 52. Hatchard, 
London ; iiill, Edinburgh. 


POOR John Bull, alas! has enough to sofloguize upon! And we 
have an earnest desire to amplify, to enlarge, and to extend (Mr. Ro- 
milly will pardon us), his soliloquies‘upon men and things, usgue ad infi- 


vitum! Lhe contrast between promises and perfirmances; the former in 


-Brobdignag, and the latter in LeMiput: between charges and proofs, punish. 
ment and desert ;—but we beg pardon ; we did not mean to puzzle poor 
John’s brains, and to lead him into a train of thinking and of talking, 
that would involve him in inextricable confusion, and tire both his mind 
and his tongue. We must, however, transcribe his motto from Ben Jon- 


son's Every Man in bis Humour; first, because we, in our great wisdom, 
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184 ORIGINAL CRITICISM. 


ex cathedra Critica, pronounce it to be appr priate s aud secondly, because 
it suits our humour. ** Let me not live, an’ I cou’dn’t find in my heart to 
sewing the whole gang of ’em one after another, and begin w ith him firsr, 
I am grieved it should be said he is my kinsman, and takes these courses, 
Well, as he drezs so he shall drink, ‘tore George !?? We have heard it 
said, that the summit, the acme, the we plus u/era, of malice, call it what 
you will, gentle reader! was exhibited bv a wicked bard, in certain 
malevolent couplets, addressed to the late Sir Jobn Hill, of sage memory, 
“¢ The worst that [ wish thee for all thy d—n’d crimes, ‘ 
Is to take thine own physic, and to read thine own rhymes.” 
But, really, for truth demands the confession from us, John Bull, in the 
present instance, is infinitely more malicious, for his maledi¢tion amounts 
to netther more nor !ess than this-- 
‘© The worst that I wish thee for all thy law 


ee . 1 sa : ° 3 } Sa i 1 
Ts to driuk thine OVD LICL, and to Ti au thine Ow 1) ps *ches.’? 


Now, in sober seriousness, we declare, that we would much rather be 
doomed to take *S essence of wat r-dock, hom V5 and sage, ’ than to be 
compelled to drink such maudlin stuf, as beer in which only the essence 
Of three busted; of malt are to be tourd in @ avibcle barred? To be sure, if 
skill be an ant substitute for stragt)*, in deer as in date ; in other words, 
if wornwood, molasses, and ecealus Ivdicus, be of equal efficacy with pure 
malt and heps, then the whole wis crt of John Buli’s malice is destroyed. 
And as ke is an easy, credulous, good-natured soul, we are willing, for 
once, though it hurts our conscience a little to let it so pass, take it for 
granted. 

It is but fair to let John Bull speak for himself. Attend, therefore, 
courteous reader, to his £7¢4 soliloquy. 

“¢ Tobe sure, nothing can be better contrived than the managers voting 
an address of thanks to themselves, and before the verdiéttoo!! Jt was 
rather an omission inthem not to bribe St. Martin’s to ring a round of 
double bob-majors at the end of each day’s trial. They have received 
the reward of thanks—for what? for bringing to light what never was 
hid? Rut no matter—it is not the first time a reward has been paid for 
Supposed discoveries, Self-commendation is an easy purchase. It is bid- 
ding at our own auction. And yet, atter all, there is rezson in the thing. 
Every man must be the best judge of his own merits ; and is, therefore, 
best qualified to pronounce his own panegyric. Besides, it were hard if 
those whom no ore else wi!! praise, should not be permitted to praise 
themselves. Is the line in Horace, 0: where is it? 


. 


of 9 }.- Ml 3 
: P pulus WP SIO aly af Pain ad i flana Y — 


They gathered the fruit of their labours before it was ripe ; but it is not 
wonderful that the party should be greedy of praise, considering how long 
the public has kept them upon short allowance.” 

Not merely greedy of the avhip syllabub of praise, but absolutely VOo- 
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* Vide Mr. Rose’s speech, passiee; and the answers of Messrs. Whit- 
bread and Combe, mex seriati~. 
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sacious of the more substantial food, pr . They atually fall to with 
as outrageous an appetire as that with which a good Catholic devours flesh 
gnd tow! on Raster Sunday, after a long meagre Lent of soup-maigre and 


herbs. PFalstatf’s r: rts ‘d regiment are nothing tothem. But we beg par- 
ary di 


gression, and proceed with John Bull’s soli- 


+ 


don for this involur 
Joquy. 

‘© Alas! the verdit in expettancy—never fell into possession. The 
CpgaktR was rather unwary in dealing forth his eulogics with such an 
uns sparing hand—he ec ye pee ihe purehase without look ng into the tatle* 
However, to ap piaud by anticipation is better far than to criminate by 
anticipat!oi the error was reversed, but there is always virtue in re. 
pent nce. Di id the party ever expect a verdiét of victory ? Did it ever 


seriously enter into the calculations of their arithmetic, that he would be 
found guilty ? 

«The phiuilos opher of Laputa cudeavoured to extract sun-beams from 
cucumbers, and he failed. How the philosopher would have stared, if his 
attempt had succeeded !”? 

Aye, marry would he, as much as if he had extracted /yalty from 
the friend of Br. Ssoty OF wirtue trom the successful candidate for Af wi- 
tox 2 LIt+ 

“This will form an era in the history of impeachments, The propor. 
tion between the inagnitude of the charge, and the measure of the proof, 
brings to cne’s mind the tree mentioned by Pliny, whose leaves were as 


1 
a. 
broad as a shield, but the fruit not as big as a nutmeg. 

“ ‘The turn of the epigram made in allusion to the dasbundry of Thrale, 
way be —— to the management ot Whitbread : 


The faéts of the case, as impartially put, 
This conviction can’t fail to inspire— 
That the proof of the charges was WuItBREAD’s ALL-BUT, 
And the calumny’s WHITBREAD’s ENTIRE.” 

Honest John thus soliloquizes, much to the purpose, in fifteen distind 
soliloguies. The Si urteenth ot these we shall extract. 

“Suenipan, Treasurer of the Navy !—Well, the party will have 
worked a miracle if they have made him a good Treasurer ; but they 
will work a miracle still greater, uf they make him a good Paymaster, 
His late aiz. rvisement was a novel scene at Somerset-house. Its offices never 
before resounded with the revelry of such a festive crowd. SHerry yrows 
old with a good grace. He eats well, and drinks well, which things che- 
rish corpulency ; but he is still alert withal; and can say, with old 
Faustarr, © he that will caper with me for a thousand marks, let him 
Jend me the money, and have at him.’ 

“ T think the broad-bottomed Administration never tripped on the fan 
tastic toe more gracefully than at that night’s carousal, SipmMouru’s 





There might be policy in all this ;—an setae dissolution; a subse. 
quent election ; an—cetera desunt.—Epitor. 

+ En passant, be it said, that this said candidate is very much indebted 

to his worthy eleGors for confirming, in their election of him, the truth of 


his assertion, that ‘* they are the most corrupt rascals in the kingdom.”’ 
friends 
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’ 


friends won the palm ; they footed it to the tune of § Over the water ta 
Charley,’ admirably well. Indeed, they have been so accustomed to 
dance, as the old proverb says, ‘to any man’s pipe,’ that it is not sur. 
prising they should excel ; und to be surethey do ‘turn half round,’ and 
* change sides,’ with great dexterity. LauprrpaLr was ino humour 
for capering ; he attetnpted a Scotch fing, burt tailed sadly, and sat down 
vexed and disappointed, Phe Coancerpor of the Rxcurogure perforined 
wonders ; ¢ indeed almost reorettc 1 his own profici RCV 5 and ©) pre ssed 
bis fears, that he shovld rob himself of all his reputation as a Mimister of 
State.—A punning Peer whi sper ‘d, that the value of the thn ¢ lost would 
be so trifling, that it could not be more than persty larceny at the 
worst.’’ 

Now as ail our readers may not be /earved in the leave, for the informa. 
tion of such as are not so, we deem it expedient, in order that they may 
appreciate the malice of this satd Peer, and the | nt of his /a/, to ap. 
prize them, that petty larceny is the off of stealing below the value of 
Len - pence 5 —and wetarther deliver ou grave and serious opmion, that the 


said Peer has be Mm purty oral mau il Cy; ana OU) t rorthwith to be 
covienwens Manet t.¢ ‘dee owas : A. oe F al (a F ie 
ampeached for fetty treason. wid, sO saying, honest fohn, we bid thee 
and (hy Sor11u0oqguies cood | nt. 
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Zhe Trne Orion: Sire Provout tbear Ortewixt f rar and Leeland, wrth OF. 
servations on the Expect? and Advantages fan tmmedicte Peate. Sv- 
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Bremen, and Hamberch. 
Ce ial , 7 t ; aes a) = t As ~ 
IT would appear by this pamphier, that not only French and German 
publication $ are used On the nt to mislead thepecpie, and to render 
this country odious in the eves of forereners 5; but th M2ilsi proauc. 
tions are Iikewise employed for the same purpose. she author of this 
” . . . ; . < ° - 
tract professes to He an Pnghishinan; but ti is certan nothing in 
it ERELISD s,s excep t! 4 13 Rae Ne Hy it 1 ti i 0) AMIMHnAZCLOR ot rt S- 
land and he r politics, t | Cc ie yustineation OF Pral ana ner poli ; 


the same attempt to excite de pondency and Cespair in Eritons, and toen- 
courage and inspirit Frenchmen, as so strong!y pervade the © Inquiry into 
the State of the Nation,’’ written by the Lawor of the Edinburgh Review* 





" * That the Edinburgh Review has been constant \ and dilige ntly cm. 
ployed in reviling our religious and political establishmcnts, and, not u- 
trequently, in ridiculing réligion itself, is well known to most of our 
readers. Yet has one ot the principal writers in it been rewarded with 
the office of a Commissioner ior Auditing Accounts, under Lord Henry 
Petty’s new system, 2 place orth Sco/. or 1000/. per annum! And the 
author of the Jygurry would, we are assured, have received a still ereater 
reward, but for the tiuterference of one noble member of the Cabiner. So 
long as such services are deemed worthy of praise and compensation, it 
will be our pride to deserve exrcration and punishment. We trust, how- 
ayer, that our counirvinen afe mot &o degenerate as patient]; fo content. 
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eovreted by Lord Holland, and revised by Mr. Fox, which 1s noticed in a 
ormer part of tie | nt Number. 

Dab aad ; " item whioly er hae ’ } 

f A my 4 - ‘ ‘| i >Wi re ie i | ; i 1 

with a view to persuade Brirons that ni yut ruin « roma 
continuance of the war, aod that 1 2 t ummediate pea 
terms, Can p sstbiv avert ruin! “Lhe arruiments add ec in support of this 
nota we pl i, ATE Sue n as We have con! cd a tho j ind CIMes, and on whica, 
ths refore, it would be superfluous ¢ vier anv farther comments. W 
s! vald think that the people of-Fnegland, instead of adopting’ the motto of 
this wolf in sheep lothin: i. ft ience ch oth bite 
had of the | ssed ¢ ¢ts of ( » f MiG rt ot the 
bashful Addington, be rather disp and losay, pax p 
7 } 2 

Phe author has the imp ) hioate a pamphlet in which Eng 
land is studiously reviled and degraded, in everv | tot vi rt 
Heir Apparent of the British Phrone, wi t duty (next to that which 
he owes to his God, and which binds hin to keep ail his commandments 
under the penalt \ eternal misery) 15 tO venoid trit our and 3 rs 
of Aiscountry. tiis Royal Hiehness will nee feel much Hattered by th 
appellation here le OwWeA ON DTM, Ona ; ‘ O} p ACT, n ly 
recolledis, that itis 2 title act : it by one ol the most ¢ ICavic 
ininions which France has in her pa 
Thanghts on the relative State of Gr Sridarw and of France, et the Close of 

Mr. Pat's Life and Aum IAQ. BVO. FP. O64. 2s. 1806. 

THIS pamphlet is written with ereat temper, moderation, and ta. 
lent. It contains many just aid forcible oservations on the siate of the 
Continent ; and though the a ihior ereatly Over-rat the intelleGtual 
strength and military skill of the Corsican Courper, he justly appreciates 
the effects of his gigantic power. In the following passage, the reader 


will perceive a perfect coincidence of opinion ‘iti Ourselves, in all the 
emarks which we have made on thie subject. 

On surveying the transattions of the tate cam vgn in Germany, and 
peculiarly those which marked its cl ii 
and consternation which they-excite, are infia'teiy heightened by the re- 
flections, that the humiliations and rey i the Austrians sustained, 
and the ¢ atastropne that followed, are acer itable only to themselves. 
Whether we resolve it into the pusillanimity aid misund 


. . ai. . . 
widssr ads Act , tiie at tCnishment 
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tandings of the 
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plate this woeful mi: application of public money, th is strang ] bestowal of 
public rewards. An inquiry into the conduct of some part of the present 
Ministry ’ in respect to places and pensions, will do res to open the CVC> 
of the public to their real merits, than a thousand such Lonyeiaies into the 
State of the Nation, as that which has been published under their immedi. 
ate sanétion. Such honourable minds as those of Farl Spencer, Lord 
Grenville, and Mr. Windham, would, we are sure, disdain to counte-. 
nance such proceedings. But they will do weil to look more closely into 
the conduct of their associates, 
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Generals, of into the incapacity of the Ministers of the Cabinet of 
Vienna ; or rather conceive it to have arisen from 2 combination of two 
causes, we find in it equal subject of regret. Neverdid Buonaparte, at 
any period of his life, neither at Acre, at Lodi, nor at Mareneo, com. 
mit so much to tortune, as when he crossed the Danube into Moravia, in 
the end of November. Neverdid he offer to his enemies a fairer occa- 
sion to have arrested (to arrest} his victories ; and to have obliterated 
(to obliterate) their past defeats or mistortuncs. Even atter the viory 
of Austerlitz, the kmperor Francis might have found inexhaustible re. 
sources for continuing the contest, and for eventually terminating it with 
honour. Itis a paintul, but it is a necessary task, to follow the progress 
of those events which produced the calamitous Peace of Presburg. Eu- 
rope will long retain the traces, and deplore the fatality which led to 
that ignominious treaty. 

«© Tt is evident, and indeed it is not contested, even by the French 
themselves, that subsequent to the defeat of Austerlitz, a very large 
army Of Russians still remained entire, ‘The road through Teschen to 
Cracow lay open tor the Emperor Francis’s retreat. In the Imperial 
(Austrian) Poland, in ‘Transylvania, in Croatie, and in Hungary, new 
levies, and imealeulable means for renewing the war, would have been 
found, ‘Lhe auxiliary armies, on their march from Russia, would have 
there met the Austrian Monarch, and have toravd a guard for his pro- 
te¢tion. Even in the rigours of the season, in the winter itself, he 
would have found the best and most powerful Ally.  Bvonzparte could 
neither have «dvanced with safety, nor have tallen back without disgrace 
and confuston. 

‘¢ Before him Jay Olmutz, one of the strongest fortified places in Eu- 
rope, inaccessible, in a great measure, from the marshes that surround it ; 
garrisoned and provisioned for a siege. How formidable a barricr it pre- 
sents against an invader, may be estimated by the ineffectual attempt 
which the Great Frederic made in person, to render himself master of it 
in17¢8. Behind Buonaparte, about fifty miles in his rear, ran the 
Danube ; while the Archduke Charles, at the head of an army which had 
repulsed Massena, was on his march towards Vienna, through the westera 
provinces of Hungary. In Bohemia, the Archduke Ferdinand, after 
defeating the Bavarians opposed to him, might soon extend assistance to 
his brothers. Nor could ic be doubted that the Prussian forces, who were 
advancing through Franconia, must have taken eventually a decisive part 
in the contest, by joining the Allies. Famine, cold, darkness, and all 
the discases, as well as calamities, incident to a winter’s campaign in an 
enemy's country, were about to assail the French, and to teach their 
leader, a second time, the mutability of fortune which he experienced 
before Acre. 

¢* Such were the circumstances, and such the aspect of affairs, at the 
time when the Emperor of Germany thought proper (oO accept an armistice, 
and to conclude a peace. My protound respect tor the probity, the vir- 
tues, and the upright intentions of that untortunate Prince, would impel 
me to draw a veil over his weakness; if the mistortunes to which it has 
already given birth, and the more incalculable evils which must result 
from it to Europe, did not forbid me to sacrifice to a false delicacy, the 
truth of history. Fraacis the Second has consummated what Louis the 


Sixteenth 
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Sixteenth began! As the latter of these sovercigns surrendetod France to 
revolution md anarchy, so has the former «: livered over Germany to 
pillage , spoliation, and subversion.’ & . 

If chis true statement of the cause of the failure of the Confederacy 
formed by Mr. Pitt, do not complcicly exculpate that Minister trom the 
false aad calumnious charges preferred against him by the writers an 
the scribbiers of the day ; we contess our anal Diltty to ascertain the meaning 
of the tera exculpaiio. We have already said, that the author over. 
rates the abtlinies of Buonaparie, and we repeat the as ertion ; indeed he 
appears tous to have taken svccess as the ( iter! mn Of merit ; and to ascribe 


| 


to the talents ot an individ id cy ci te. ey Wal 7 h ii i ve ; waoc Cec led oom a com! lic 


. | 7 j 
nation of ey wmaye es many of them fortuitous, but " ghia y deriving 


their united force from the treachery or tnbeciity of those hae the 
Usurpe r has hi: id to encounter. Cerian ly the facts above stated are alone 
sufhic ient to destroy his conclusion - since Buonaparte really Posse ssed 
the qualities which he ascribes to him, he never would have placed him- 
self in a situation in which his ruin was only averted by the pusillanimity 
or folly of his encmies. We most solemniv protest againt the appetia- 
tion of Great, which he assigns to the Corsican Usurper; first, for the 
reason already stated ; and secondly, because no man, so stecped in guilt, 
¢o drenched with the blood of the innocent, so overwhelmed with crimes 
as Buouaparte is, can pos ibly, without 2 monstrous perversion of lan- 
guage and of sentiment, be so described. Indeed, in ow opinion, suc. 
cess In the acc‘ omplishment of a plan, rowever gran l, however Pivantic, 
cannot be considered, with a view to ascertain the merit of the person by 
jean & it has been acco: nplis! wd, disrinét from the aeavs by which that 
success has been obtained ; and we lever contend, that goduess is an 
essential constituent of greatness. Besides, whoever knows Buonaparte, 
ruust know, “thai the qualities of Its mind are as opposite to every thing 
which constitutes @reainess, as those of his heart we remote trom good - 
ness. —Of his conduct the following ts a succintt, but pretty accurate 
delineation :— 

‘© Combining the two extremes of despotism and of democracy : ar 
Emperor in France, but in 2¢t a Jacobin; ever ailecting to offer peace, 
while he lets loose the ravages of war; courting the people, at the same 
moment that he insults ene sovercign, Or OUtTag the Crovernment 3 
brandishing in one hand the sword, ber isa ruusly concealing tn the 
other the wires of anareny or revolat fn: DCE) £ o the press lo ee ‘ery ntfa- 


, 


r10us Ws: , th ugh Cx laiming apainst Lh adi Sc ¢ ft Hs Te ‘ap Jldy w/ Fil dive fed 


fo ex pase his own wichations oy farth or freaty : erced) y of glory, but regard. 
less of reputation ; he reserables nothing hi ich Europe has beheld in past 
tunes, and can neither be compared to Attila, to Ciovis, nor to Charla. 
magne. We migit be le a to fancy that eer, in describing the King of 
lerrors, by prophetic anticipation pourtrayed this new Monarch, sprung 
like a phantom from the a vic of the French Revolution, shadowy, unde- 
fnable, and terrific. 

“6 The other sha re, 

If shape it might be called, that shape had nore, 

Distinguishable in member, joint, or ‘limb : 

Or substance might be calied, that shadow scemed : 


For each seemed cither ; black it stood as night, 
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Fierce as ten furies, terrible as hell, 
And shook-a dreadful dart. What seemed his head, 
‘The likeness of a kingly crown had on.’’ 

Tn our apenmaeen, Shakespear, in this case, had a more prophetic 
spirit of anticipation than Milton, for certainly if Napoleone Buonaparte’ 
had sat for the following portrait, drawn by the hand of our bard, the like- 
ness could not have been more correct or striking. 

‘A murderer, and a villain: 
. A silave, that ts not twentieth part the ty the 
Of ¢4err precedent Lord :—a vice of kings: 
A cutpurse of the empire and the rule; _ 
Phat'trom a shelf the precious diadem stole, 
And put it in his pocket !’?’— 

We cannot concur with our author in thinking that the death of Buona- 
parte will have no sensible effect on the stability of his empire. Nor do 
we conceive how, when he ascribes so much to the personal qualities ot 
the founder of that empire, he can maintain that the absence of those qua- 
lities will not affect it. We admit, indeed, that every means has lat ly 
been adopted for giving it strength and stability ; but so many million: 
interested in its destruction, who are now restrained solely by the fear 
unposed by the sanguinary and ierocious spirit of the usurper from attempt- 
wig at, that there are mele solid gre —_ for belies ing that his death 
will be productive of some matcrial c¢ ha 

Some means of defending the country uncer invasion are suggs sted, 
rato the merits of which we cannot enter ; though the plan for allowing an 
annuity to the families of such as might in such an event, fall in the field, 
however laudable, would, we tear, entail such an c peice, as a country, 
already labouring under a vast weight of taxes, could not possibly bear. 
But nothing could excecd our astonishment on reading the passage, in 
which the author declares the sentiments of the Commoi-Council of th 
City of London to be almost decisive of the charaéter of a minister. Ai. 
Juding to the division in that body, on the motion for erecting a monu 
‘Vir. Piet: he observes: © This nearly poised division of senti- 
ment on the merits Of a minister, so soon after his decease, in a meeting 

rincipal municipal magistrates and deleg: ites of the firse 
commercial city m the world, who must be, supposed capable of well ap- 
ee ce saat. r his title to p raise, is desery ‘ing of nofice.’’ \e could scarcely 
per ail ourselves that the author was serious. Docs he realiy believe 
the Common-Council to be composed of con upetent judges of the merit of 
y statesinan? If he do, his credulity, or his ignorance (we mean on this 
poiat) must be great indeed. Besides, docs he not suppose that the acces. 
sion of Mr. Pitr’s poli tical Opponents to power must have had a material 
eae on the decis10o1 if We sus spect he knows but little ot city politi CS. 

Wichout denying that the present administration possess a considerable 
portion of intellect, we must totally dissent fromvhis position, that with 
the exception of Lord Hawkesbury, Lord Ca stlereagh, and Lord Melville, 
the late ministry possessed no talents ; and that © they will soon re lapse 
into oblivion: an oblivion which in al! probability will never be disturb- 
ed.’’ ‘This is the di€tum of party, and not the language of truth. The 
late debates in Parliament must surely have convinced the author of his error ; 
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for in them the whole country will admit the weight of ability was greatly 
on the side of opposition. But, we believe, mo one, before him, ever 
yentured to question the talents of Mr. Canning. ‘Vix se, 100, of Mr. 
Percival have shone conspicuous. While, on the side of ministry, with the 
exceptions of Messrs. Fox, Sheridan, and Wir dham, what display of abi. 
lities have we witnessed ? 

After the remarks on ¢fe press, which we extracted above, our readers 
will probably partake of the surprize which we experienced on reading 
the following passage. 

‘© But, | meee it, if we desire to remain at peace with Buonaparte, let 
us benvare boav we venture to treat hint, Ww thr he same Jrecadim as we do Ge rge 
the Third / ae. 3 is m: “mM of other mnsediods, he cannot stand the severity of 
the press, whe ther 1t be applied to his person, his title, or his aétions. He 
will resent with the sword the insults offered by the per. Those who know 
the secret history of the infraction of the late peace, know that the Aspe. 
rity of our diu inal publications operated deeply to produce, and to aceele- 
rate the final rupture. ‘hey know that the heart of Napoleone was ulce- 
rated, if | may so express myself, by the corrosives of the British press.’ 

This is followed by an advice to the government, to discourage all 
attacks upon him; and a more notable scheme for destroying the free- 
dom of the press, tor poisoning the sources of history, and for depriving 
future ages of the most salutary lessons aiid the most wholesome examples, 
could se: arcely be devised. If the natian wtil submit to be so silenced, its 
independence will not be worth \ defending, it will be fit only to become the 
tributary slave of Napoleone Buonaparte. How would our ancestors have 
blushed for the degeneracy of an Englishman who had broached such de- 
grading sentiments as these! But this writer need have no apprehension on 
this score; the trial of Peltier may have convinced him that the meek, 
the as the bevignant state.doctor Addington took gic’ to provide a 
permonent remedy for all the evils resulting from the liberty of the press, if 
canlereks ina manner offensive to the sanguinary assassin of Jafla. As 
nothing, however, which ae could say on this subject, will be received in 
good part, or be secured against the charge of prejudice, we shall oppose 
to the author the sentiments of one of the most distinguished, and most 
honourable members of the present administration. 

‘© The topic here alluded to (the charatter of Buonaparte) is so closely 
connected with this subject (the subject of peace with France), that the 
argument is evidently defective without it. Au opinion indeed prevails, 
and is insisted upon by persons of much appare! nt wisdom and gravity, 
that any inquiry into the condu& and merits of the First Consul is unbe- 
coming and improper; unsuited to the dignity of a great assembly, and 
M neapable of being made conducive to any useful purpose. ‘lo many, 
however, it may seem that just the contrary of this is the faé; that in the 
history of the w pm an iustance can handy be found of any one, whose 
personal qualities were so much a subject of general concern, and conse. 
quently so preper an object of inquiry; and that the occasion of all 
others, when such an inquiry must be most proper and necessary, was 
that in which we were preparing to sign a treaty of peace with the 
~ On in question, founded expressiy upon our con fidence in his charaéter, 

nd entrusting to the issue of our judgment in that respect, the whole of 
che ‘interest, welfare, independence, and even existence of a great empire.’’ 
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Mr. Windham’ s Speech on the Address on the Preliminaries of Peace, November 
4, 1801. Appendi ix pages 93,94. Mr. Windham then enters into a 
brief review of the atrocitics committed by Buonaparte, duly characteriz. 
ing them as he proceeds ; and, adverting to his conduct in K ypt, justly 
represents it asa ‘* singular combination of all that is great and all that 
is little,—all that is ereat in guilt and mischief, all that is little and 
despicable in the means of its execution,’’ Let the author of these 
Thoughts attend to the following striking facts, which, we littl thought, 
would ever again be applicable to ¢/7s country. 

*€ Such is the deplorable baseness of mankind, such the abject homage, 
which men are willing to pay to crimes attended with success, to wic ked. 
ness united with power, that none of the acts committed at any time by 
the agents of the French Governinent, seem at all to have hurt their re. 
ception in the world, etther collectively or individually. Their oppres. 
sions and cruelties excite no indignation; their low and scandalous frauds 
no contempt ; their treacherics no distrust. In the case of the person 
here in question, you would swear, that his periidies became him, and 
that, like one of Horace’s mistresses, the more false and faithless he shew. 
ed himself, the greater was his train of followers among the admiring 
and adoring Governments of Europe.’’ 

————Tu, simul obligasti 

Perfidum votis caput, enitescis 

Pulchrior multS, juyenumque prodis 
Publica cura. 

“© There is a perfect contest for the honour of being betrayed by him, 
The examples of those unfortunate and confiding countries, who have been 
already reduced and undone, produce no caution, inspire no terror. 

‘* After the remark, made at the beginning of this note, it will hardly 
be asked, of what use ts it to notice these facts? It is of some use toknow 
betimes, the charaéter of the person, w ho is pe e: fair w ‘y f becoming ur 
master, and who, in tatt, is so already, as far as relates to a fe rfect ascen- 
dency over those who direét our councils *. But 1t is of great use in ano- 
ther view, to point out to notice, such parts of the history of the First 
Consul, as those which we have been speaking of. It 1s of consequence to 
know, who it is that particular persons admire. If it be true, that a man s 
known by his company (moscitur a socio) it is equally true, that some 
judginent may be tormed from those whom he exto!s ‘and looks up to. 
What, it has been asked, must be the priest, where a monkey is the god? 
What must be the admirer, where the object. of admiration is a person 
capable of such a proceeding as the pretended conversion to Mahome- 
danism? It wali be admitted, probably, that this is not to come in, in the 
heroic part of the character. But I wish to know, with respect to a large 
class of his admirers, the enthusiasts of liberty, the asserters of rights, 
the respecters of the independence of nations, the abhorrers of war, she 
bowers of peace eand pacific arts, the exploders of military fame,—what in 
their estimation 7s the heroic c part, or what they would point out as the 
subject of s/cry paneeyric ? Is it possible that ¢/ey can hok 1 out to us, as 








* This was written during the administration of the sare Mr. Ad. 
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an objc&t of admiration, the character of a man, ¥ hose merit, whatever 
its amount may be, must in kind be that of a soldicr and a conqueror ; 
whose sole occupation has been «ar, the foundation et whose fame and 
power Was laid wholly upon military exploits ; who unites in himself all that 
these persons profess to abhor in an Alexander and a Cassar; who has been 
at once the conqueror of foreign nations, and the subverter of the liberties 


of his own? hese things shew, beyond a doubt, what, for the greater. 


part, these eulogiums on the character of the Hirst Consul really ure. 
Lhey are, either the base abject POMATE paid by L290 Gene rality of mankind to 
cnceessful crime; or the insidious praises of men who, under the mask of 
liberty, patriotism, and respect for rights, are seeking to gratify their own 
spleen or ambition, and preparing the downtail of their country. Whiat- 
ever credit may be dne to him for malttary talents, and whatever certainly 
is due to him tor decision, boldness, vigilance, address, capacity for great 
shough wicked enterprizesy it will be difficult to account otherwise than 
is ahove done, for the sort of praises which we hear, and the quarters 
from which they come.’’ Idem, ibid. p. 100, 102. 

These are the sentiments of a genuine patriot; they had our hearty 
concurrence and applause at the time ; and we have yet seen no reason to 
change our opinion. No subsequent occurrence, not the usurpation of 
the imperial dignity, the seizure of the iron crown ot Lombardy, of the 
kingdom of Naples, and the Republic of Holland, no, nor yet, the cold- 
blooded midnight murder of the gallant Duxe D’Eneuien, has produced 
any alteration in our sentiments, either in respect of the charat¢ter of 
Buonaparte, or of the propriety of calling the public attention to it on any 
proper occasion, Mr. Windham, we think, has fully confuted the author’s 
opinion that such discussions can answer no good purpose. ‘There are some 
other weak points in his pamphlet, which we have not room to expose, 
Among these are the strange notion, that Mr. Pitt’s death is a favourable 
circumstance for the conclusion ot an Aoncurable and a permanent peace ; and 
the advice to send some person as Ambassador to France who is agreeable 
to Buonaperte. We should be glad to see the man who would stand for. 
ward to claim the situation on such a recommendation! It 1s lamentable 
to witness this base, groveling, pusiilanimous spirit! It makes us almost 


ashamed of our country. - 


A Letter to Mr. Cobbert, on brs Dpinians reshed ing the Slave Trade. By 
Thomas Clarke, A. M. Prebendary ot Hereford. 8vo. Pr. 114. 
Hatchard. 1806. 

WE have had frequent occasions to observe, that there is no public 
question of any magnitude, respecting which so great a difference of opi. 
nion prevails among public map, as that of the Slave ‘Trade. The present 
author attacks Mr. Cobbett’s notions on the subject, and particularly a 
letter to the Bishop of St. Asa, # contained in the first volume of the Poli- 
tical Register. That letter was written by a respectable, and very intel- 
ligent man, the late Governor Franklyn, and was originally inserted in 
the True Briton. As far as we know, it has remained unanswered till the 
present moment. We still think, that there were much sound argument 
and much good sense in that letter, nor have the arguments of Mr. Clatke 
changed our opinion. We shali not enter into that part of his traét, which 
Cantains personal reflections on Mr. Cobbett, who is very well able to 
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fight his own battles. As to the main question, it is one of great diff. 
‘culty, involving points of primary consequence, For our part, we fear 
that the abolition. of the Slave Trade would be productive of the most 
pernicious effets on our commerce, without effecting the smallest meliora. 
tion of the state of the native Africans. Mr. Clarke, though he calls for 
an immediate abolition, is an enemy to emancipation. It the former take 
place, the latter, we suspect, will follow ot course, without the assistance 


of the British legislature. 


POETRY. 
— 


Sur Christopher Hatton’ s Ghost or, @ ii bis per io the Fair. By Simon Susurr, 
Esq. of the Middle Temple. gto. Pr. 24. Murray. 1806. 
THIS Jeu d’Esprit is intended to expose to merited ridicule the fashion. 

able modesty of the fair sex ; which, indeed, has become so remarkable, that, 

in public places, a music st woinan isy generally speaking, only to be known 

“by the indecency, and a Ale de yoie by the decency, of her appearance. What 

can be a fairer subject for satire ? Notw ithstanding this, however, it ap- 

ars from the ** Advertisement,’’ that Simon Susurr, ‘instigated by the 

Ghost of the old-fashioned Knight to compose this satire, never dared to 

commit it to the press, but absvlutely fell a victim to his dread of.offending 

the fair. The Editor seems to be almost equally alive to the same fears ; 

and hence it is that ke has been led to conceal his name. Here we con. 
fess, we think his prudence shines conspicudus, for He keeps up such a brisk 
fire on the whole of the female part of the fashionable world, or, in the 
miserable jargon of the fashionable prints, which set all sense and grammar 
at defiance, —on the whole group of fashinables; from the lovely Philoso. 
phers of the Royal Institution, to the fair votarics of Mary ‘G. Wol- 
stonecraft ; from the vegeteble followers of our modern Linnzeus, to the 
animal disciples of the Godwinian School *, that, were he known, he never 
could expect to escape the rage of his numerous enemies. 

Lhe raf and sarthingals ot Queen Elizabeth's day» are opposed to tlic 
gessamery garbs of the. present day ; and very uncharitable inferences are 
deduced, against the females of these times, from these opposite extremes 
of dress and wxdress. “Lhe modern fair, however, defend themselves with 
courage, if not with skill; and are said to have,—a privilege which they 
are very much accustomed to exercise—-the /ast word. But the bard re- 
sists, and thus terminates the debate with this sage advice. 





‘© Ah! do not then so wildly dare! 
Ah! do not risk a sure defeat 
My fair Philosophers, be gare ! 
Dre bad, Ore id the power of Jusent Feat ! 





® Mr. Godwi in, we are happy to hear, has become a good Catholic, and 
goestomass. This conversion is understood to have been accomplished by 
the beauty of his wife. We give due credit co the Ja dy, and heartily 
congratulate the Pope on his acquisition. It ts bet fair to record such 
good deeds. They redound to the honour of the sex, whose influence, 

boundless as It is, Cannot be exerted for a better purpose. 
* You 
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*€ You should appear within the lists 
Arm’d cap-a-pee, like quondam knight— 
The war is not a war of fists, 
Yet ye, like bruisers, surip to fight. 


« The bruiser, stunn’d by many a blow, 
Falls prostrate, but is seldom slain ; 

With mertal weapons man, your toe, 
Strikes, and you mever rise again* f 

*¢ Then quick ! each outwork quick replace! 
In maiden-armour take the field ; 

Nought raked save vour congu’ring face ; 
Who can resist it?—all must yield. - 


«« But, if you raise, instead of rear, 

Your bulwarks, | must, should you frown, 
Just wHispeR in each female ear— 

You mean not to defend the torwn,"’ 


Oar limits will not allow us to extraét any of the Notes to this Poem, 
which are replete with pointed satire, and with good sense. The bard 
lashes the follies of Larned ladies ; and ridicules some ot the weqw disteveries 
of this enlightened age. ‘There is axe, however, which has escaped his 
yotice; and we the rather wonder at the omission, as it is certainly one 


of the most extraordinary, and most important discoveries of these event- 


ful times. We mean the discovery, that the best mode of instilling 
Protestant principles into the mind of a young female, is to entrust her rel. 
gious education to a Pagist; and that the safest guardian of her mgraés is an 
adultress! ‘This greatly exceeds the discovery of a certain Mr, Forsyth, 
mentioned in a note, whocontends, that ‘* there is no mora/ evil, no gurle 
in the eyes of the Deity,’’ for that man, being a mere wecessary agent, 
cannot act otherwise than he does. ‘This dottrine is not very mew, but 
it Is very wicked. It holds out every incitement to vice, and no encou-. 
fagement to virtuous effort. There 4s, indeed, one ring objection to 
its soundness and truth, nargcly—that it gives the he to the page ot In. 
spiration, to the whole body of the Scriptures. But what have modern 
philosophers todo with such antiquated wr.tings as these. In their appres 
hension, they Only operate as a check to the freedom of inquiry ; and 
only incur belief from the ignerant and the prejedned. We must, indeed, 
admit, that the authors of ail these ew discoveries are perfectly right in 
rejeting them as the criterion by which their merits are to be tried; tor 
the wonderful efforts: of modern wisdom, in this particular branch, will 
assuredly not stand the test of such an inyuiry ! 


ive Harper, and other Poems. By Quintin Frost, Esq. 12mo. Pr. ro4. 
Longman and Co. London; Vidion, Maidstone. 1806. 


THE longest of these poems, the Harper, in varied metre, has much 
merit, as, indeed, have many of the smaller pieces. One essensiad quality 
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* « And sets, like stars that fall, to rise no more.’ 
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ina poct, feeling, the author evidently possesses ; it is abundantly dis. 
played in most of his amarory effusions ; nor is he at all destitute of ge. 
nius, judgment, or taste. ‘The following epigram, addressed to an wz. 
entployed Barrister, is well pointed, and the point, we believe, is new also. 


‘¢ If, to reward them for their various evil, 
All lawyers go hereafter to the devil, 
So little mischief dost thou from the laws, 
Thou’lt surely go below without a cause.’’ 


A Tribute to the Memory of the Right Henouratle William Pitt, with an Essay 
on his Chara&er and Endowments. By Yhomas Shirley. Dedicated, by 
Permission, tothe Right Hon:urable Lord Hawkesbury, Sew Ge. Sve, 
Pp. 40. Stockdale. 1806. 


IF goodness of intention be ever an available excuse for defeét in exe. 
cution, itcertainly must be admitted in such a case as the present. For it 
is not to be wondered at, that a writer who attempts, in a few pages, to 
delineate the charafter and endowments of such a personage as the late Mr. 
Pitt, shotld tailin his endeavour. Mr. Shirley, however, is entitled to 
praise for his sentiments, which are unequivocally good. His poetry, 
too, is much superior to his prose, as the following specimen will demon. 
strate, 

‘* When the fiend Treason spread her sable wing, 
And mark’d Rome’s traitors secretly combine, 
Their country’s hope to sudden wreck to bring, 
She sought the gloomy breast of Catiline. 


*¢ He felt her venom quick through every part ; 
He gave his spirit to her stern controul ; 
He felt the fury swell his vengeful heart, 
And brooding Malice swell his secret soul. 


*¢ Treason, tho’ cloth’d in darkest shades of night, 
Shunn’d, like no¢turnal birds, th’ approach of day ; 
But god-like Tully dragg’d the fiend to light, 
And by his wisdom, crush’d Sedition’s sway. 


** In Albion, thus, fell Treason’s serpent tongue 
Infus’d its venom thro’ the giddy crowd ; 
With fraudful art reduc’d the unwary young, 
While Faétion’s voice grew impudent and loud. 
*€ Who sav’d great Albion in that dreadful hour ? 
When Treason, ted* by Gallia, hover’d nigh ; 
When swift Destruction threaten’d lawful Pow’r, 
As the blue lightnings pierce the troubled sky, 


* * w * * ~* * 





* Quere, fed? —Rev. 
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* Who sav'd his country ? who her greatest friend } 
The mighty champion of his native land, 
Who, Heav’n direéted, for that glorious end, 
Oppos’d black Treason with a mighty hand ? 
‘© *Pwas Pitt! who, great of soul, and brave as great, 
uench’d, by his fortitude, the bursting blaze ; 
Preserv’d the best of Kings, the laws, the state, 
And pierc’d the black recess of Faétion’s maze. 
*€ While Gratitude shall live, or stars shall shine ; 
While life shall flourish, or wide oceans roll, 
An empire’s tribute, Pitt, is justly thine, 
And Fame shall sound thy praise from pole to pole.”’ 


The British Tully.is here plainly displayed ; but the bard has foreborne 
to pourtray the British Catiline. 








MISCELLANIES. 


-—ia 


A Letier toa Friend, occasioned by the Death of the late Right Honcurable 
William Pit, Svo. Pr.24. Hatchard. 1806. 


THE writer of this Letter is evidently a pious man, who seeks to 
convince Ministers that, in governing the kingdom, they should not court 
the favour of man, but seek to do that which is pleasing to Gd. This 
is, certainly, most irue in the abstract; but he presses the point too far, 
and seems to think, that the Minister who conscientiously makes the wel. 
fare of his country the primary object of his pursuits, is guilty of sin, 
and does that which is offensive to the Almighty. At least so we under. 
stand him to mean, in the following passage ; 

“ With what distinétness does he perceive that, were a Country to be 
saved by exertions, neither produced by, nor directed by the love of God, 
stupendous as they might be in their own magnitude, and in the evidence 
which they carried with them of zeal, iniciligence and wisdom, in the 
sight of God they would be not only avavailing, but gfinsive; that should 
the most extraordinary benefits be conferred on mankind, by labours 
founded on the desire gf fame, or of any other earthly attainment which 
they sought, and would ‘ have no reward from our Father who is in 
heaven,’ ”’ 

We take leave to ask the author, whether if a Minister who, in all 
respects, leads a good and Christian 4/2, adopt means for the defence of 
his Country, which are perfe¢tiy consistent with justice, and in no re. 
spect contrary to the precepts or known will of the Deity, although the 
love of God may not have been his motive for the adoption of such means, 
his condu& can be considered as offensive to God? We should wish co 
know what part of the Gospel can be-brought in support of a supposition 
Which appears to us monstrous in itself, and repugnant.to that charity 
which Christ preached and practised. Surely the deure of fame, if sought 
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to be gratified only by promoting the welfare of, and conferring the mais 
Snriaraiony benefits on, mankind, is by no means incomparible with she 
tov. of God! Either the author has not clearly expressed his meaning, 
or he meant that which he is utterly anable to justify. 


© 
A Synoptical Compendium of British Rotany (from the Class Manandria t; 
Poly gantia inclusive ); arranged aftr tle Lizucan System, Containing the 
essential Chara&ers of the Gn era, the speeifc Charaders, Euglish Names, 
P! ces of Growth, Soil, and Situation ; Colour of the Flowers,’ Times of 
Floweri, g, Duration, and Reference to Fignres. by J John Galpine, A.L.S. 
Pr. 184. i2mo, Bagster. 10s. 6d. Boards. 1806. 


THIS is ar abridged translation of Dr. Smith’s work, and contains 
only a tabular view of 407 genera, What use such an imperfett epitome 
canbet. the ing student of botany, we are at a loss. to conceive, as he 
will ner | any ra scr pion of the gicater part of those flowers which are 
more common in our garcens, than those indigenous to the country.— 
That a com lete system, thus reduced to tables in the manner he: adopt- 
ed, woud hav: ‘ ‘en very useful, we can senaiily believe, particulas'y as 
the tables are neatly executed ; but that only a part of such vegerables as 
@ oatives or Britain, muse be of little service either to the young or 
experienced botanist, we can as easily determine. Nor do we think that 
a compendium of audefined terms can ever be useful to young students ; 
and. the more experienced will always look on it with contempt. Bowni- 
cal science, we fear, will be little advanced by the well-meant labours of 
this Linnean Associate, who may perhaps find himself better pleased with 
his work than with the returns of publication. 








REVIEWERS REVIEWED. 


FABER’S DISSERTATION ON THRE 1260 YEARS——-AND THE MONTHLY 
REVIEW. 


SIR, Stockton-upon-Tees, June 4, 1806. 


I HAVE been favoured with a sight of the opinion entertained of 
my Dissertation on the 1260 Yrers, by the Editor of the Monthly Review; 
and shall feel myself much obliged to you to insert, in The Axti- Facobin 
Review, the following remarks upon it. 

Speaking of the various attempts to elucidate the Prophecies of Daniel 
and St. John, this person observes :—‘* How many have ventured to in- 
terpret the hieroglyphic symbols contained in these books, and to assign 
the fulfilment of the prophecies which they Contain, to particular periods 
and events; and how remarkaWly have their expeétations been falsified by 
the mere progress of time, and their lofty speculations been shewn to be 
the mere figments of opinion! Numbers of learned men have engaged 
inthis daring enterprize ; and, when we advert to the wild fancies which 
they have promulgated, we know not whether we should wonder most at 
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their presumption, or at their weakness. Hitherto all attempts appear to 
have completely failed ; and nothing that was in the least degree satis. 
factory to the man of sense and sound judgment has been produced *.*’ 
Unless I quite mistake the import of this decisive passage, a// commen. 
tators on JJaniel and St. John are condemned in the lump, every attempt 
appears to have completely failed; and nothing has been proguced at all 
satisfactory toa man.of sense and sound judgment, by which, T sappose, 
the Editor means himself. ‘Thus are we modestly required to give up im 
toto, as wholly abhorrent even from common sense, the writings of the 
venerable Mede, the illustrious Sir Jsaac Newton, the cautious and accu. 
rate Bishop Newton, and af/ orhers who have written on the same sabject, 
merely because the Editor of The Monthly RK view assures us, that he dis. 
approves of them, and ‘* knows not whether we should wonder most at 
their presumption, or at their weakness.’’ As for the reasoms why their 
commentaries are to be thus unceremoniously discarded, as having ** com. 
pletely failed,’? I cannot discover that he gives any beyond his own fat, 
except, indeed, the following one, namely, ‘* that every interpretation, 
which every one of them has advanced, is to be set aside, because some of 
them have been mistaken in assigning the proper date to the 1260 years.” 
Thus the event has shewn that Mede was mistaken in Ars date; and, 
therefore, according to the stupendous logic of this Fditor, not only all 
Ais interpretations must be given up, but likewise all those of Bishop 
Newton, whom thé event has wot yet shewn to be mistaken in his date. 
Unless, however, I greatly err, neither Mede, nor Newton, nor myself, 
nor any other commentator, ever thought of peremptorily asserting that the 
1260 years must xecessarily be dated from such or such a period: we 
merely pitched upon that which respectively appeared to us the most pro. 
bable. But, why every interpretation must * appear to have completely 
failed,’? because a commentator ts mistaken in a date, I possess not criti- 
ca} acumen enough to discover. A man, for instance, may be perfeétly 
right in pronouncing that the little horn of Daniel's fourth beast is the Papacy, 
and perfeétly wrong in assigning the date of that period during which the 
Saints are to be given into its hand. His error in the ater pont will 
not prove him wrong in his opinion on the former point; and still less 
can we allow, that the error in question will prove him wrong tn his in. 
terpretation of other prophecies no way connected with the 1260 _years.— 
The-Editot, however, seems to have taken up the crude fancy, that, 
because. some commentators have been mistaken in dating this period, 
therefore ‘‘ a// attempts to elucidate the prophecies of Daniel and Sr. 
John, appear to have completely tailed:’’ im other words (tor a single 
application of this argument will suffice), Mr. Mede has erred in dating 
the 1260 years: theretore not only he, but likewise Sir Isase and Bishop 
Newton, and all other commentators who have written on the subjeé, 
have erred in supposing the four beasts, in Dan. vii. to symbolize the 
Sour empires: for, it they have not erred in thus interpreting the four beasts, 
‘their attempts have aot ‘ completely failed.’’ Whatever opinion the 
Editor may entertain of commentators, I fear such reasoning as this will 
fot be “* in the least degree satisfactory ta the man of sense and sound 





* Monthly Review, May, 1806, page 72. 
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jodgment,'’ unless, indeed, his sense and his judgment resemble those of 
the contriver of this argument. 

But, because ‘* hitherto a@// attempts appear to have comp/eie/y failed,” 
are we to conclude that Danel and St. John are inexplicable? By xo 
mcans, says the Editor. How then are we to attain to a right under. 
standing of them? . He assures us, that he has ‘ often endeavoured to 
repress this extravagance, this quixotism of exposition, this unwarrant. 
able liberty of interpretation ;’’ and he now with a solemn visage recom. 
mends every attempt to be laid aside, until when? why until some highly fa. 
voured person shall receive inspiration from above for that purpose; for his 
**wonder is, that Mr. Faber should not have doubted his incapacity, unless 
he had received some express illumination for the purpose.’’ This project of the 
ingenious Editor, that no man is to undertake to explain the mysteries of 
prophecy, ‘* without @ new light from the fountain of inspiration,’’ will, to 
be sure, clip the wings of many a soaring commentator, both ancient and 
modern ; and, whatever other merit it may have, it certainly possesses 
that of genuine originality. ‘Till now I had always understood, that pro, 
phecies were revealed by divine ixspiration; but that they were to be ex. 
plained by human diligence and observation, by the study of history, and by 
camparings things that have come to pass, with things foretold. The Editor of The 
Monthly Review, however, assures us (and who shall dispute the asser- 
tion of a man, who requires us to give up.every commentator, because Ae, 
the said Editor, declares that we oxght todo so?) that this is quite a 
mistake, and that prophecy must not only be revealed by divine inspira. 


tion, but must be expouxded by divine inspiration likewise. JI had sup, 
posed, that St. John’s exhortation, to read and hear the words of his 
prophecy *, was a sufficient sanction, even for an axinspired man to attempt 
ro understand it ; more especially since I could find no promise of com, 
mentatorial inspiration, either in the Apocalypse, or in Daniel ; and I be, 


Fieve all my predecessors supposed the same. A xew light, however, is 
now thrown on the requisite accomplishments of an expositor ; and it is 
to be hoped that posierity will profit by the discovery of the sagacious 
Editor. 

He fears, that ‘* Christians of foreign communions will be offended at 
the presumptuous ground which we take;’’ and thinks, that ‘* we im, 
peach both our judgment and Jdera/ty,’’ (the more the pity) in confining 
the prophecies of Daniel and St. John as we do, instead of taking in 
America, and China, and Hindostan. ‘That the Papists will be offended, 
F doube not; but is the Editor so grossly ignorant of the subject on 
which he so peremptorily gives his opinion, as to require to be told, that 
there are commentators on those prophecics amoug foreign Protestants, 
who apply them much in the same manner as our English commentators 
do? China, and America, and Hindostan, however, ought sur/y not to 
be Miberally excluded, so as ‘* to obtain wo notice among the hteroglyphie 
symbols.*’ Alas! what would Mede, and the two Newtons, have thought 
of such a critic ? 

He contends, that a@zys in srophecy do not denote years, and is dissae 
tisiied with the texts to wh.ea I refer. Will he be better pleased with 
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Paniel’s prophecy of the 7o «weeks: which, if understood to speak of 
mere natural weeks, never was accomplished ; but, if understood to speak 
of prophetic avecks, OF 490 years, was fully accomplished ? Or, if this 
will not do, will he be satisfied that the ten days of persecution of me 
Church of Smyrna mean #n years*? He seems almost to fancy that / 
was the inventor of this mode of interpreting the prophetic days, if I may 
judge by his ** exclamations of astonishment ;’’ otherwise why. should 
he be so marvellonsly surprized at my adopting the opinion of, I believe, 
all my Protestant predecessors? This shews how admirably calculated 
he is to review a work on prophecy. Mere ignorance, however, I can 
pardon ; and even his petulant declaration, that our Medes and our New. 
tons have produced nothing ** in the least degree satisfactory to the 
man of sense and sound judgment,’’ J can look over: but the contemp. 
tuous levity with which he speaks of ‘* the strawge hieroglyphics of 
Daniel, and the szi// stranger which occur in the Apocalypse,’’ deserves 
and will receive the reprobation of every believer. 

In denying various assumptions of mine, as he calls them, he denies 
for the most part, perhaps, indeed, unconsciously (happy ignorance!) not 
assumptions, but those of all who have written on the subject. If, how- 
ever, it be “a mere gratis di@um (a single instance will suffice), that 
the feet of the image branching out into ten toes, the fourth beast with ten horus, 
and the apocalyptic beast with seven heads and ten horns, are designed to sym- 
bolize the sume power; if, 1 say, this be considered as a mere unwarranted 
assumption, we must indeed take the Editor’s advice, and wait for in- 
spiration. Nevertheless I can tell him, that men, whose judgment some 
will be perversely inclined to prefer to that even of the Monthly Re- 
viewer, Mede, Sir Isaac Newton, and Bishop Newton, not to mention 
many others, have considered this point to be so indisputable as to re. 
quire no proof. 

He says, that I maintain the year 1866, which is probably the last 
year of the 1260 years, to be the first year of the Millennium. 1 main. 
tain no such thing. On the contrary, I stated on the authority of Da. 
niel, that 75 years would elapse between the end of the 1260 years, and 
the commencement of the Millennium. Neither did I assert that Popery 
and Mohammedanism would be destroyed ; or that Palestine would again be 
occupied by the Jews in that year. I only stated, that, if J were right 
in my date of she 1260 years, which I presumed not positively to say that 
I was, the seventh vial would be poured out in that year, the restsration o 
the Jews would commence, and the series of events predicted in Dan. x1, 
40—45, would begin to be accomplished. Judgment will then only go 
Forth against the enemies of God ; a considerable space of time, probably 
30 years, will clapse before it is fxally executed, and before the tribe of 
Judah is completely restored. 

He says, that ‘* in the unfigurative parts of the New Testament the 
restoration of the Jews is not mentioned, and if is xot easy to perceive what 
good effe it would be calculated to produce, St. Paul states, that the blind. 
ness whith has befallen ‘* them is to be removed; but he does not inti- 
mate that, on their embracing Christianity, they are to be reinstated in 
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the possession of Pulestine.’’ What is the purport of this profound re. 
pak ap Does it originate in ignorance, or in partial infidelity? Is the 
Editor to be told, that the restoration of the Jews is predicted, repeatedly 
predicted, by almost every one of the ancient Prophets? And does he 
arrogantly presume to assert, that ‘it is not easy to perceive what good 
effect predictions of this nature would be calculated to produce,’? when it 
has seemed good to the Holy Spirit that there should be more prediGiins 
relative to the restoration of the house of Israel, than perhaps to any other sub. 
pe whatsoever? Nay, is he ignorant that our Lord Aimself has specially 
predicted zhe restoration of the Fews? He declared, that ‘they should 
be led away captive into all nations, and that Jerusalem should be trodden 
down of the Gentiles, until the times of the Gentiles be fulfilied.”’— 
Hence it has usually been concluded, that, when the times of the Gentiles 
were fulfilled (whatever might be the precise import of the phrase), the 
Jews would cease to be led away captive into all nations, and Jerusalem 
would cease to be trodden down of the Gentiles. Our Lord then thought 
proper, in his infinite wisdom, to promise that the Jews should be re. 
stored ; but the Editor of The Monihly Review thinks, that ‘* it is not 
easy to perceive what good effect any predifiion of this event would be 
calculated to produce.”’ 

He thinks, that my supposition, that the apocalyptic woman clothed with 
the sun, denotes the church clothed with the righteousness of Christ, isworthy of 
Swedenborg. As I am not acquainted with the writings ,of that gentle. 
man, I know not his plan of interpretation. Had the Editor been as 
well acquainted with the Commentaries of Mede, Newton, and other 
valuable expositors, as he appears to be with those of Baron Swedenborg, 
he would have known that they interpret this symbol in the very manner 
which he takes upon himscf to reprobate. Indeed, when those eminent 
men are placed in the one scale, and the Editor of The Monthly Review in 
the other, one is at a loss whether most to admire, his portentous igno- 
rance, or his ludicrous pertness. 

Your readers, Sir, will now be abl¢ to form a tolerable estimate of 
the knowledge which this writer possesses of the subjeét on which he has 
thought proper to deliver his opinion. Had he read a litle more before 
he wrote, it might at least have taught him more caution, if not more 
difidence. 


I have the honour to be, your obedient humble servant, 
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A LETTER TO THE EDITOR OF THE COMPANION TO THE GUIDE, AND 
THE GUIDE TO THE COMPANION; AND ALSO OF HIGGENBROCIUS, 
BY WAY OF APPENDIX TO THOSE TWO PUBLICATIONS, NOW 
UNITED IN ONE SMALL VOLUME. 
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SIR, 


IN common with many friends of the University of Oxford, I re- 
joiced at the rumosr of your new erition of the Guide to the Companion. 
The rude hand of innovation has made havoc of many venerable remains 
of antiquity, and were poor Lhomas Hearne now alive, it would almost 
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break his heart to see not even a vestige of the East-gate, the Old Con- 
duit, Bocardo and the ‘Turl, with a new bridge over the Charwell ; though 
he would feel some consolation in finding that in narrowness, it bears a 
close resemblance to the old one. 

Though wisdom does not preside in King’s College, yet the same 
salutary instructions are given, and there is little danger of its ever want. 
ing students. Other colleges are compared to inns, and have their ebbs 
and flows, but this is subject to no such inconvenience ; degrees are taken 
from it several times a vear*, ‘The travelling fellows are far more nu- 
merous, and in proportion to their number, much less expensive than Dr. 
Radcliffe’s. The length of their voyage, occasioned by the distante of their 
destination, makes them acquainted with various climates, and the dura. 
tion of their residence abroad is friendly to the acquisition of knowledge. 
In their intercourse with the people among whom they are destined to 
sojourn, they discover new ‘kinds of regimen, new diseases, and new 
cures. Some of them, indeed, have died of safocatism, and others were 
in the most imminent danger. 

That the coffee-houses, as libraries, are not in the same flourishing 
state now as they were formerly, we need not lament, since the cir. 
culating libraries abundantly supply the detect. One eannot but deplore 
that Radcliffe’s Library, though opened above half a century ago with 
so much parade, is still a mere something to stare at. It is reported, 
that a proposal was once made to deposit there all the manuscripts in the 
University, public and private. Bodies of men and individuals feel a 
strange propensity to retain what is given or bequeathed to them. There 
is an appropriation of this magniScent building, which will not interfere 
with the admission of Lady Pomfret’s Statutes, and to which no friend 
of sound sense and pure morality: can object. [ would there deposit all 
the modern plays, farces and romances, for without due care most of them 
will sink into oblivion. Even the German plays, however Mr. Sheridan 
and Co. may do them in English, are very much on the decline ; and the 
farces, including the words of ‘speaking pantomimes, have but their 
hour. As to novels and romances, all the circulating libraries should, 
like the Company of Stationers, be compelled by Act of Parliament to 
send copies of their solid, invaluable pultications, in wsum sindiosa juventutis. 


¢ ensees 





* Perhaps the readers may not be displeased with the following CX- 
tract from the Life of Jonathan Wild. 

‘© Certain it is, that whatever th's accident was, it determined our 
hero’s father to send his son immediately abroad for seven years ; and, 
what may seem somewhat remarkable, to his Majesty’s plantations in 
America, that part of the world being, as he said, freer from vice than 
the courts and cities of Europe, and consequently less dangerous to cor- 
rupt a young man’s morals. And, as for the advantages, the old gentle. 
man thought they were equal to those attained in the polirer climates ; 
for travelling, he said, was travelling in one part of the world as well as 
in another ; it consisted in being such a time from home, and in traver- 
sing so many leagues, and appealed to expericuce whether most of our 
travellers in France and Italy did not prove at their reqwrn, that they 
might have been sent as profitably to Norway or Greenland, 
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It is superfluous to expatiate on the extensive otility of such reading. To 
remove the prejudices of education, to create a thorough contempt of 
musty rules of conduét, to correct that taste which is formed ftom the 
writings of Aristotle, Longinus, Cicero, and Quintilian among the an. 
cients ; Addison, Pope, Swift, and innumerable others among the mo. 
derns, are very obvious and prominent advantages, Our young students, 
instead of carrying into the country that classical, logical, ethical, ma- 
thematical, scientifical barbarism, which rendered them so gucer in com. 
pany, and so far inferior to the smart heroes of the army and navy, will 
now learn all the soft language of endearment, will learn to besiege a lady 
with the skill of the most experienced, and praétise all the arts of elope. 

ment with secrecy, dexterity and dispatch, vindicating and enforcing the 
natural liberty of both sexes. To the eminent authors now alluded to, 
it has been sometimes objected, that they place their heroes and heroines 
in situations unknown in common life; but why should not man aspire 
after improvement, and refine upon those who have gone before him ?— 
What if Mr, G. put Caleb Williams in difficulties, which no subject of 
these realms can experience. Is not this proof of a fertile invention ?— 
If Shakespeare be praised for creating a set of beings of his own ima- 
gination, why may not real characters be placed in circumstances un- 
known in the annals of the world ? | 

We read much of Aswaoc, that is, the art of frightening and of being 
frightened. A hearer, or reader of feeling, is to imagine the furies at 
his elbow ; and Cicero and Quintilian allow, that to excite terror some 
one may be raised from the dead. But all which has been said and done 
under this awful head, vanishes like a bubble before the Mysteries of 
Udolpho. 

As the pursuit of similar studies is the cement of friendship, so it may 
also prove the cement of love : and how pleasing will it be when the two 
sexes mect, that, though separated in situation, they have been united in 
studies ; and that the academical libraries have the same contents with the 
toilette? The pleasure of noepatiog notes and sensations will soon es¢a- 
blish the idem welle, and the idem nal/e, so essential toa future indissolu. 
ble union, Inorder that males and females may oftener meet together, 
the happy custom now prevails of leaving Oxford in every vacation, so 
that at Christmas and Faster it is entirely empty. No one need reside 
mere than seven or cight weeks at one time, and by pricking eger he 
may avoid lectures and exercises, in order to study his iavourite authors. 
The public examinations will be an encroachment upon his natural liberty, 
till the taste of the senior part of the University be improved, till by a 
little managément certain gentlemen of qualmish consciences can he voted 
off. I hope tosce the time when the Examinands will carry up celebrated 
novels, as they row carry Grotius, or any other antiquated author; and 
that the Noveliist’s M: igazine will be soon reprinted. 

How much the axis in Peritrochio is put in motion, I cannot exadlly 
learn, but it is much to be lamented that ‘there is no riding-school.—~ 
Many of the senior members of the University have, at all times, been 
in danger from the want of such an accommodation ; and one, like ducus 
anon iucendo, gained the appeilation of The Fockey. A feeble attempt 
was made about thirty years ago, but the Vice-Chancellor was nervous 


end timorous, and detested the very semblance of ianovation. ~~ It is 
wonderful 
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wonderful that they who retain a classical mania should not attend to 
one of their favourite poets, who complained in his day, that a youmg gen. 
tleman could not stick upon a horse. ; 

That the dotrine of the Skrew, of Fluids and Syphons, gontinues to 
be daily and duly illustrated, is matter of real consolation, ‘Thus the 
dryness of morning studies is corrected, and though the experiments are 
become more than doubly expensive, yet the sacrifice of a few pounds is 
far outbalanced by. the salubrity of a frequent repetition ; and, in order 
that the various classes may feel a laudable emulation, I would recom. 
mend to their perusal two papers in the World, written by Lord Chester- 
field of dry memory, who has shewn the infinite superiority of modern 
symposiacks over the ancient, and has drawn characters which every good 
fellow must be happy to imitate. Nose of them must expect to arrive at 
the maturity he has depitted all at once. ‘The rich face, the gencrous 
gout, the Falstaff paunch, are not acquired without labour and expence, 
and it is dangerous to be too sanguine and too rapid; and, in order that 
the experiments may .be continued without interruption, no chapel bel? 
should be rung after dinner. The borttle-stands should contain this motto : 

Accedat fervor capiti aumerusgue lucernis. 
And then some expence will be saved, and two candles will serve instcad 
of four. 

To those who feel a prepossession for Roman customs, especially such 
as were a little subsequent to the Augustan age, it will be satistatto 
to find, that Sandwiches and pates will answer to their prandia, our din- 
ners to their suppers, and that the festivity may be prolonged to the time : 


Quo signa duces & castra movebant. 


As to the statute against keeping horses, so requisite for health and 
exercise, its mischievous effects are entirely done away, by a transfer of thase 
useful animals to the stable-keepers, an expedient obgiously suggested by 
the transfer of landed property, for the purpose of giiilifying poor gentle. 
men to enrich themselves by seats in the House of Commons. 

So many compendia of science issue daily from the press, that the path 
is made smooth and easy. Duncan in Logic, and Langbaine in Ethics, 
will be found quite suiicient ; and a complete knowledge of modern pub- 
lications may be gained from magazines and reviews ; and, lest the rising 
generation should contraét a pueriie affeion for the religion and consti- 
tution of the country, they are requested to read Aikin’s Annual Review, 
The New Annual Register, some articles in Rees’s Cyclopedia, and sc-. 
veral others, particularly The Month!y Magazine. In this respect, for- 
fifty years, the proprietor of The Mowthly Review was ixstar omnium, a 
host in himself, insomuch that an odd-creature of the old school 
the rule of contraries, and always bought what he and Co. condemned, 

As for the gentlemen intended for the Church, they may also abridge 
their studies, and instead of heaping folio upon folio, or secking after 
Hebrew roots, ‘* which flourish most in barren ground,’’ instead of toil. 
ing through bodies of divinity, the names of which are sufficient to create 
atremor, they may take a few elementary books; and, as -to sermons, 
let them form themselves upon the models of Sterne, Duché, and Septimus 
Hodson. 

If they should delight in the terrific, they may apply to John Bunyan and 
others, 
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others, who have depicted the torments of hell. Some may perhaps pre. 
fer Westley, Whittield, Cadogan, Milner, and Attorney Patrick *, with 
single sermons written on different occasions, and the compositions of the 
Vicar of St. Mary’s, in Leicester, who, in a system lately published, 
prohibits the reading of newspapers on a Sunday. 

Students in law will be consoled in the persuasion that thé Branches of 
academical knowledge, which the learned commentator has stated ag so 
useful to them, may be cultivated in a short time, and with infinite faci. 
lity. The same easy method may be pursued in their legal> studies ; and 
whenever abstracts and short digests can be purchased, it were folly to wade 
through tedious treatises, and verbose aéts of parliament. Every Man 
his Own Lawyer is an excellent book ; and we may hope that in a few 
generations, Westminster-Hall will only serve to furnish a retreat in wet 
weather, and stalls for fruit-women and pedilars. 

A similar felicity of abridging labour may also atten1 the medical pro. 
fession. By the aid of Buchan and a few others any one may learn to 
practise ; and Solomon and Brodum have nearly thrust out Boerhaave, Van 
Swieten, Gregory, Cullen, and all their tasteless admirers. We are now 
and then told that a bone-setter does more harm than a bone-breaker ; 
but, after the panegyrics upon the digitalis and arsenic, we shall easily 
discover that the best way to cure is to poison. 

In stating the various possible improvements, I am far from assuming 
the character of a dictator: but as many duplicates of the invaluable 
novels and romances of the day will be wanted, I have no doubt that 
colleges and individuals will advance large sums, as was heretofore done 
in the case of the Penellian Library, many of the rare editions of which 
are exhibited for shew, and will never come into general use. A general 
but copious selection may be printed in an uniform size, and the appella- 
tion of Oxford novels will be as familiar as that of Oxford divinity. The 
Delegates of the Press will no longer find themselves embarrasse “dy and 
their finances cxhausged by printing Oriental books, or crabbed classics : : 
but a rapid sale will enrich their treasures, and establish their re putation 
among all classes of readers, even the very domestics of great or little 
families, who follow their masters and mistresses throughout passibus 
@guis. As fer the VicesChancellor’s imprimatur, it always appeared 
to me an idle ceremony. Jn giving sanction to some novels, he might feel 
an aukward squeamishress which some even of the more delicate sex are said 
to be quit of. By connivance any thing may be done. Mr. Jackson once 
printed some Terva Filii, under the name of De Hord?. 

With the liberal sciences should be united dancing, fencing and ta@tics. 
These should be learnt immediately after matriculation, while the limbs 





* This gentleman, whose talents were too brilliant for the secondary 
rank of the legal profession, became a burning and a shining light in the 
church, but his coruscat ons at Morden Coll: ge were as insupportable as 
a view of the noon-day sun. His post meridian beams shone Jess intensely 
in Shoreditch Church, and only shone once a fortnight. Mr. Blake w: 
compelled to admit this luminary, that be might nor be prosecuted for 
non-residence. Mr. Howell may publish this in the next edition of his 
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are supple and pliant, and without a knowledge of them no degtee should 
be conferred. The academies ip and about London give principal atten. 
tion to these important btanches of education ; and one of the conductors, 
in my hearing, spoke contemptibly of all teachers who busied themselves in 
the cultivation of the mivds of their pupils, Such strange prejudices are 
now wearing off; and many young men toil notin learning either com. 
position or quantity, well knowing that all seeming deficiencies are rich. 
ly compensated by an elegant exterior, by an address totally devoid of 
unmanly diffidence. Spouting in public, and performing in private 
theatricals, have produced pregwant advaniages ; and, though not vety 
young, [hope to see each College furnishing its dramatic performances 
with as much regularity as is now shewn in furnishing disputants “and 
preachers. 

As to the study of music, and praftice on musical instruments, little 
improvement can be proposed, because the students of the University, in 

eneral, have always shewn uncommon zeal in such pursuits. The diffi. 
culty which many had to combat rendered their diligence and perseverance 
more meritorious, though they displeased same book-worms, and com. 

lled them to change their apartments, J remember that one obstinate 
reader was driven away by the stamping, as well as fiddling of the inha. 
bitant above him. To play God Save the King, and Foot’s Minuet, in 
some deserved no small degree of commendation, as it was the result of 
Jong and laborious practice; and a profound knowledge thus acquired 
will enable Canons and Prebendaries to superintend and improve the choral 
service of their respective cathedrals. Let it also be considered, to what 
a wretched condition the teachers on various instruments niust be reduced, 
if nore were to be taught but those-who are able rapidly tolearn. Be. 
sides, be it said in defiance of Lord Chesterfigid, the modest demeanour, 
the attic conversation, and the brilliant wit of professed musicians, are passed 
into a proverb, and will eminently improve the academical symposiacks. 

Jam, Sir, yours, : 
PHILOSEMNUS. 
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MISCELLANEOUS. 
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THE EDINBURGH CONTROVERSY. 


TO THE EDITOR OF THE ANTI-JACOBjJN REVIEW. 


- 


SIR, 


WHEN I pointed out to yow the partiality of your review of 
Nir. Professor Stewart’s Short Statement of Fads, &c. and the dereliétion 
of principle which that article seemed to betray, I did not expect or wish 
you to run from one extreme to another, or to pour a torrent of blackguard 
abuse, in one article, on the man whom you had unduly praised in ano. 
NO. XCVI. VOL. XXIV. P ther. 
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ther. I wished you to take a candid and comprehensive review of the 
whole Controversy between the Ministers of Edinburgh and certain Pro. 
fessors in their University ; to state the faults of both parties ; and to 
bestow praise wheresoever praise may be dues Instead of this, you have 

given us reviews, or what you wish to pass for reviews, of three ‘pamphlets 
in that Controversy, in which you talk of poor Stewart being i in danger of 
being laughed at by his own pupils ; in which you seem to accuse him, and 
Playtair, and Leslie, of atheism; and in which you have certainly, though, 

f am perfectly aware, unintentionally, taught the first principles of atheism 
yourself, 

But I beg your Reviewer’s pardon. He has, indeed, taught nothing ; 
for such a cluster of unmeaning words, and unharmonious sentences, was, 
I believe, never before brought together, as that which disgraces the 
Anti-Jacobin for April, from page 399 to page qi. Stewart, through 
the whole of this Controversy, has written in 4 style of arrogance and 
self-sufficiency, which becomes no man; and which has given too much 
reason to suspect, that he wishes to tear the laurels from the brow of his 
and my old master, Dr. Reid, and twine them round his own ; but Stew. 
art is not aman at whom any pupil, not a fool, will ever be disposed to 
laugh. He has erred, and, I think, erred widely, in attempting to apo- 
logize for the language of Leslic’s tamous note, to which the Ministers of 
Edinburgh justly objected ; but had he restrained his passion and party- 
spirit so far, as only to censure these gentlemen for their opposition to 
his friend, after that language was explained, or retraéted, his conduct 
would have deserved ali the praise that has been bestowed upon it by his 
fondest admirers, provided he had treated his opponents as his equals, 
which thev certainly are in every sense of the word ; and candidly allowed, 
that the Ministers of Edifburgh had a right to demand from Mr. Leslie 
an explanation of language, whic hall must allow to be inaccurate. 

In this point of view, Mr. Playfair’s conduct has been much more cor- 
rect than Mr. Stewart's. If my memory does‘not deceive me (for I have 
not his pamphlet at hand), he admits, that it became his friend to write 
such a letter as that which he sent to the Professor of Divinity ; and adds, 
that, if he had been consulted, he would have advised such a measure ; 
though he would certainly have dissuaded Mr. Leslie from making any 
farther concession. Had I been consulted on the same subje¢t, I would 
certainly have given a similar advice, Mr. Playfair’s Letter is, indeed, a 
masterly performance, and exhibits, beyond a doubt, the best specimen 
of the polemical style, that is to be found on cither side of this celebrated 
Controversy. Itis, however,, far from unexceptionable, as you will rea- 
dily perceive by candidly comparing it with Dr. Inglis’s Reply. 

The conduét of the Ministers of F ‘dinburgh was, on the other hand, not 
only blameless, but in the highest degree praiseworthy, in the steps which 
they first took to oppose the appointment of Mr. Leslie to a Professorship 
in their University. hey have solemnly denied that they were influenced 
by any other motive than a regard for the interests of religion; and as 
nothing like a proof has been “brought of that combination into which 
they were accused, by the two Professors, of having entered, no man has 
aright to question the purity of their motives. ‘Ihey are to blame only 
for not having stopt their proceedings when they had accomplished all 
which they could reasonably demand. Yet the writings of Messrs. 
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Stewart and Playfair have furnished, even for their subsequent conduét, 
an apology, which nothing else, I conceive, could have furnished ; as 
those writings have certainly raised in my mind, and in the minds of 
many others, suspicions which, when I last wrote to you, we did not en- 
tertain. If Mr. Stewart was influenced by no other motives than a love 
of justice, and a regard for the interests of science, why did he continue 


his hostility to the Ministers of Edinburgh, after both those objects had 


been obtained by the decision of the General Assembly of the Church ? In 
particular, why did he treat with insolence and scorn, the unoffending 
Principal of his College? ‘The language of his last Postscript is, indeed, 
a singular ebullition oF Hime when it is considered as the language of a 
profound philosopher, who treats with great coolness and moderation, Hume, 
and D’Alembert, and Condorcet, and all the other abettors of atheism! 
Let me therefore request you, Sir, once more, to read with attention 
the third edition of Stewart’s Short Statement of Fa&s; the Examination of 
Mr. Dugald Stewart's Pamphlet, believed to be by Dr. Inglis; the Post- 
script to Mr. Stewdrt’s Short Statement of Fa&s; Playfair’s Letter to the Au- 
thor of the Examination of the Short Statement of Fa&s ; Inglis’s Reply to Play- 


fair’s Letter, &Fc.; and Remarks on certain Passages of an Examination of 


‘Mr, Dugald Stewart’s Pamphlet, by Dr. Brown, Principal of Marischal 


College, in this University. Other pamphlets have been published on 
both sides of this Controversy ; but these are sufficient to give a corre¢t 
view of the principles and projects of the leaders of the two parties ; whilst 
the two masterly traéts by Dr. Inglis prove, to the convi¢tion of all but 
party-men, that there were more than grounds for alarm; and that, in 
metaphysical discussion, the Ministers of Edinburgh are, at least, a match 
for the Professors in the University. I must request, however, that the 
review of this highly-important Controversy be written by an English- 
man; and if the reviewer would subscribe his name to it, he would ren. 
der it of more value, as well as prevent the different cabals in Edinburgh 
from calumniating innocent men, on whom they choose to cast their sus- 
Picions. 

I say this, because when I was in Edinburgh the other week, attending 
the General Assembly, I heard my last letter given to two different men 
of different professions, with neither of whom have I the pleasure of being 
acquainted. One of them has, indeed, entered warmly into the dispute, 
and taken, I believe, a very decided part in it; but the other, there is 
reason to suspect, laughs at both parties; and hopes that, by their vio. 
lence, they will injure the Church of Scotland. Your coadjutors in sup- 
port of the constitution, the British Critics, have given a very impartial 
view of part of this Controversy ; but they have done it with a feebleness 
characteristic of a journal which is conducted by men who seem fearful to 
offend. Ido not wish you to offend any men, or any party, wantonly ; 
but ldo hope to see you render impartial justice, regardiess of popular 
names and party prejudices. I am perfectly aware of the little reverence 
that you profess tor the constitution and doctrine of the Church of Scot- 
land ; but lam awarc, likewise, that you have pledged yourself * to resist 


- — 





* Preface to the first volume of the Anti-Jacobin Review, 
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every effort to effet her subversion ; and no efforts to that p 
more to be dreaded than such controversies as that under present \ 
ration, I am, o1r, 

Aber deen, pune 9) 1806. A LOUKER- 
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THE SCOTCH EPISCOPACY. 
rO THE EDITOR OF THE ANTI-JACOBIN REVIEW. 
SIR, 

AS I consider the Anti-Jacohin Review devoted to the support of 
Fpiscopacy, and the premotion of unity in the church, I hepe you will 
have no objections to insert the following reply to a pamphlet which ts 
circulated in Scotland, tor the purpose of perpetuating division among 
the Episcopalians in this part of che United Kingdom. 

Tam, Sir, vour most humble servant, 


Barf, Mey 15, 1806. : 


Of all the subjeéts that can engage the attention of mankind, none is 
more important than religion, on account of its connexion with our hap. 
iness. Hence, in considering this subjcét, it is our interest to employ the 
most watchful care against the seducing influence of prejudice. Vo this 
there is no person who does not assent. Yet it will be found in fact, that 
in no diycussions has prejudice operated more frequently, and with greater 
power, than in thase which concern religion. Many instances' might be 
produced of this truth; but I am acquainted with no recent one, which 
is to me so striking as the apology of Dr. Grant. 

Dr. Grant acknowledges himscif to be one of those Episcopal Clergy- 
men, Offeiating in Seotland, who withhold, and, it seems, are resolved 
to withhold, submission to the spiritual authority of the Scotch Bishops. 
In vindication of this conduét he affirms, that the Episcopal Church of 
Scotland differs widely both in principle and praétice from the Church of é‘ 
England; nay, that there is an ess:mtial difference between these two 
churches. This, therefore, is the point to be examined. 

The articles of faith, authoritatively set forth by a church, are un- 
derstood to declare her principles. Hence, between two churches which 
receive the Verv same articles of faith, there can be no essential differ- 
ence. But the Episcopal Church of Scotland receives the very-same Articles 
of Faith that the Church of England does. The conclusion is obvious. 

With respect to the Canons ot the Church of England, as far as they 
relate to dostrinal matters, they must agree with the Thirty-nine Arti- 
cles; and are, therefure, received, at least virtually, by the Episcopal 
Church of Scotland. In what belongs to order and discipline, they are 
regulations which no doubt are wisely adapted to the state of things in 
the Church of England, but which a dissimilarity of situations makes 
it impossible for the Episcopal Church of Scotland to adopt. But thig 











forms no essential difference between the two Churches. For things 
which pertain to order and discipline are’in themselves of a mutable 
charatter ; and every Church is at liberty to do with regard to them what 
she 
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she judges to be, in her circumstances, most conducive fo edification; and 
th the Church of England herself expressly afhrms in the quotation 
which Dr. Grant cites from the Preface to her Liturgy, at the 7th page 
of his Apology. Itfollows, that whatever obligation the Canons of the 
Church of England may impose on her Clergy, while they exercise their 
sacred office withi in the bounds of her jurisdiction, they can impose none 
on them, when a change of place brings them wathin the jurisdiction of 
another sewed part of the universal ¢ ‘hurch. 

The E piscop nal Church of Séotland docs not, indeed, use the Commu. 
nion-office of the Church of England. Still this makes no essential dif- 
ference between the two Churches. hor, is it probable, that sucha diffe. 
rence cap arive from a Communion-oflice which was reviewed and approv ed 
by an Archbishop and a Bishop ot the Ch urch of Kngland ? But the Come 
munion-ofice of the Episcopal Church of ScoUand 1s, with very litte alte. 

ration, that one which, when drawn vp expre ‘ssly for her use, was reviewed 

and approved by Archbishop Laud and Bishoy Wrenn. It appears to 
have been composed on the model ef the first relormed Communion-office 
of the Church of England, which, be it observed, was not laid aside 
on account of any errors said to be ds covered tn it, but for very differ. 
ent reasons. ‘Lo which it may be proper to add, that the Communion. 
office of the | “piscopal Church of Scotland contains nox hing which the 
most celebrated Divines of the Church of Engtandthave not asserted and 
maintained. Of this the writings of Andrew: s, Mede, Taylor, Bull, 
&¢. afford abundant proof. 

But to be a little more particular :—That the souls of the faithful de. 
ceased may receive advantage, and an increase of h. ipplness from the 
prayers of the liy vingy is an opimon which has been contended for by somg 
Divines both of the Church of England, and ot the Episcopal Church of 
Scotland. For my own part, I see no sufi nt evidence tor this opinion ; . 

and I do not consider it 4s has ing any } lace at all in the Communion- offive 
of the latter. ‘The Episé ‘opal Church of Scotland, in her Communion-office, 
dov My it Is true, suppose the existence of a middle state , and expresses hae 
belief of the immoriality of the seul, and the cominunion of saints, by 
commemorating the taithful departed. But what the Episcopal Church of 
Scotland does in her Communion-office, the Church of England, in her 
$sth canon, directs all preachers to do before their sermons ; and aé@tu. 
ally docs in the office for the Burial of the Dead, in the prayer which be- 
gins, ** Almighty God.’’ On this point, then, there is no essential 
difference between the two churches. 

The Prayer of Co: isecration, in the Communion.ofhce of the Episcopal 
Church of Scotland, contains an invocation‘of the Holy Spirit, that the 
creatures of bread and wine may become the body and blood of God’s 
most dearly-béloved Son. This, Dr. Grant insinuates, is favourable to 
the Popish do¢trine of transubstantiation. But his insinuation is per- 
fectly groundless. When Jesus Christ instituted the Lord’s Supper, he 
called the elements of bread and wine, his body and his blood. And can 
any false doctrine be countenanced by a Church which prays, that the 
elements of bread and wine may become what Jesus Christ himself called 
them? Since Jesus Christ called the elements of bread and wine his body 
and his blood, they must be so in some sense. But in what sense are they 
his body and his blood? The Episcopal Church of Scotland believes, that 
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the clements of bread and wine are the body and the blood of Jesus 
Christ, in the same sense that a picture is said to be the person whom it 
represents, and that a deed which conveys an estate 1s said to be the 
estate itself. Consequently, the invocation in question Is inconsistent 
with the Popish doctrine of transubstantiation ; and, indeed, with every 
notion of a corporeal presence of the Redeemer in the Holy Sacrament.— 
This, it is presumed, is strictly conformable to the doétrine of the Church 
of England. et oe 

By the Episcopal Church of Scotland, the wine in the eucharistic cup 
is macd with water; and in her Communion-office are omitted the words 
which Dr. Grant mentions. The mixture has a reference. to the blood 
and wa er which flowed from the Redeemer’s side, when it was pierced 
on the cross; and the omissions are founded on the explication which has been 
given of her do¢trine under ihe two last articles. From that explication 
it appears, that her doctrine on the subjeét of those Articles is the same 
as the doctrine of the Church of England. And can a practice, designed 
to remind communicants of an important event in the history of the Re. 
deemer, make her differ essentially from the Church of England, who 
has dropped that practice ? 

Thus the things in the Communion-ofice of the Episcopal Church of 
Scotland, mentioned by Dr. Grant, are liable to no such objection as he 
brings against them. The reasons for them would lead to a discussion 
forcign to the present subject of dispute. I must observe, however, that 
they have not merely the stamp of antiquity, as Dr. Grant would have 
it believed ; they have also the stamp of universality and consent ; 
and antiquity, universality, and consent, form a rule, which, however 
much overlooked or despised in these days, will be found the best that 
can be followed in all matters of a religious nature. But although, on 
this account, the Episcopal Church of Scotland may regard her own 
Communton-oflice with deserved preference ; yet she is far, very far from 
condemning that of the Church of England. On the contrary, she has 
given it her sanction, by allowing it to be used in several of her congre- 
gations, which wished for it. This, indeed, occasions a diversity ; but it is 
such a diversity as existed in the primitive churches, and obtains, at pre- 
sent, in the Episcopal Church of America ; and there is nothing like ex- 
perience to support Dr. Grant in saying, that it introduces division, and 
promotes contusion, 

Finally, it is indubitable upon Episcopalian principles, that every 
clergyman who comes into a diocese, in any part of the church, to exercise 
his office, ought to submit to the spiritual authority of the Bishop of 
that Diocese, provided he be an orthedox B shop, and require no unlaw- 
ful terms of communion ; and that every clergyman who does not this, is 
so far irregular as to fall into schism. Are, then, the Scotch Bishops 
orthodox Bishops? Do they require no unlawful terms of communion? 
That they are orthodox Bishops, and require no unlawful terms otf com. 
munion, is so evident, and indeed so generally allowed, that it may be 
taken for granted. What, therefore, Dr. Grant says with respect to 
Chaplains to English faCtories and congregations in foreign countries, and 
Bishops of the Greek and Roman Church, applies not to the situation of 
himselt and of his brethren in Scotland ; and, if there is any truth in 
the principles which he and they, as Episcopal Clergymen profess, they 
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are Irregular, they are schismatics, as long as they exercise eheir ministry 
in Scotland, in a state of separation from the Communion of the Scotch 
Bishops. 

Notwithstanding this state of separation, which upan Episcopalian 
principles I call schismatical, Dr. Grant intimates with no small satistac- 
tion, the English Bishops think very well of him and of his brethren in 
Scotland. But how weil soever the English Bishops may think of him and 
them on other accounts, I take it upoo me to affirm, without any fear of 
contradiction, that they think not well of their conduét in this instance. 


What Episcopalian, indeed, who knows and valucs his own principles, , 
can think well of a conduct, by which groundless division is kept up, 
and the cause in which he must be interested is weakened, and exposed to . 
’ * >. . . . . . . . 
the scorn of its exulting enemies? Of so great importance 1s the unity a? 
of the Church, that it tormed a part of the solemn iptercessory prayer oh 
which the Son of God offered up to his heavenly Father, immediatels 
betore his sufferings and death. And are those clergymen, his fait/yjx’ ia 
ambassadors who, instead of pursuing measures which tend to promot ieee 
. - >” . . oe - , i 
union, labour to. find out pretexts for perpetuating division? If Dr. ae | 
Grant is determined to a@t this part, I hope there is not an Bpiscopal “* 
Clergyman in Scotland who will follow his example. re 
ORTHODOXUS. 
a 
DR. CROFT—VERBUM SAT—AND THE ANTI. JACOBIN REVIEW. jhe 
. . . * ° ‘ , ; 
Dix wn vobis Attream hos CSSC elegantiam ? ' oa 
- ; : He 
Did I not tell you that they are Attic elegance itself? we 
- 











SIR, 
T inclose you a {etter of which I only conjeQure that it comes from 
the North, as there is no post.mark upon it. 1 have had occasion to give 
specimens heretofore of the Attic elegance of evangelical preachers in their 
sermons; you have now, a sample of letter-writing. ‘This anonymous 
correspondent threatens yo”, and the authors of the Christian Observer 
were lately menaced by the followers of Westley. Such ts the Christian 
meekness of the saints of all descriptions. ‘The inhabitants of this place 
well know, with what persovad insulence | have been treated, and I am so 
habituated to calumny, that 1 receive such reproaches with most sovereign 
contempt; and if it were not to lessen delusion, and to advance the cause 
ot true religion, I would disdain to write a syllable against the very lead. 
ers, either clergy or laity. 
_ When your readers have been satiated with the verbiage of Verbum Sat, 
it may gratify them to read a genuine letter of the late facetious Vice-prin- 
cipal of Magdalen-hall, from which a small extract was given in one of 
your earliest Numbers. 
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J am, Sir, your humble servant, 


G, CROFT. 
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In answer to an inguiry, whether Mr, Dr. Hawes could have a degree 
in Oxford, 


DEAR SIR, 
All pretended saints love upper Crust : their avarice and ambition are 
insatiable. As to the spiritual tradesman you mention, you nay assure 
him, that he will never be graduated in this Universtty. Did he neve 
hear of Glasgow, or the Lake of Geneva? Let him dive in the iatter, og 
go to the shops of the former, for what he wants and doth nor deserve, 
eo eseeeeeel am sorry for W——’s bad health: but much more for his having 
destroyed his usefulness, by herding with wolves in sheep's clothing. 
The Principal wishes you much telicity, as doth yours, &c. 
JOHN ALLEN, 


July 23, 771. 


REVEREND SIR, 


Never did the Anti-Jacobin Review so offend my feclings, and those 
ofevery dispassionate reader, as by “the admission of your late letter, 
Your ungeotlemanlike attack upon a worthy tutor in Oxiord, is man, 
and reduces you on a level with some of the pugilistic race. One would 
fancy he and you had been competitors for some situation, and so your 
hatred remained alia mente repositum, In St. Mary’s I have heard you, and 
likewise the said Vice-principal : talents, and sound theological know. 
ledge, greatly preponderated in the gentleman who is now honoured with 
your slanderous cfusions. 1 belonged to a college, equally, if not more, 
respectable than your own. No aulite, therefore, is now advising you 
to follow peace with ali men (especially pious and well-informed persons). 
As to holiness, your deeds prove you to be one of those who rely on the 
effusions of a bigotted persecuting mind, for in place of, and as a substi- 
tute for, the amiable and genuine fruits of Christianity. 

Calvin, 1 believe, procured the death of Servetus. An horrid proof, 
Sir, of a similar persecuting temper do your produétions manifest. Un- 
Jess you will humble yourself to make the amende honorable, let me take 
the liberty of telling you, that ycu’/d be damned to everlasting Jame; to be de- 
spised by all sensible people whilst you breathe, and your memory held in 
detestation and bhorrence when you rot, will assuredly be your lot, 

If Mr, C. of Oxon, be not culpably mild—if he be not, to an excess, 
in the habie of passing aver insults, and covering, scoundrels with the 
Christian mantle of forgiyeness—he will bring you, my dear Doétor, 
under the paws of some of the harpies of the laws. Laws are for the law- 
dss; and a most egregious ignorance of the laws of religion, politeness, 
aye, even of common civility, is exemplificd in your productions. And 
that once useful publication, the Anti-Jacobin Review, will soon be dis- 
continued by several, 1f scrawlers like you are permitted so to 
defile its pages. Let reason and religion operate on your mind, I be- 
seech you; then, instead of being, as heretofore, a nuisance as an uncul- 
tivated Cm, you may have, probably, the satisfaétion of becoming a 
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Yours, &c, 
. YERBUM SAT. 


POETRY, 
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POETRY. 
——— 
ELIJAH’S MANTLE. 
{VIDE SECOND CHAPTER, SECOND BOOK OF KINGS,) 


WHEN by th’ Almighty’s dread command, 
Exssan (called trom Israel’s land), 
Rose in the sacred flame, 
His Mantle good Fuijau caught, 
And with the Prophec’s spirit fraught, 
Her second hope becaine. 


In Pivr our Israel saw combined, 
The Patriot heart, the Prophet’s mind, 
Evijyau’s spirit here ; 
Now (sad reverse!) that Spirit's reft, 
No costidence, no hope is lett, 
For no Exisna’s near. 


GrenviLt_e—to aid thy Treas’ry fame 
A portion of his Mantle claim, 

Pirr’s gen’rous ardour feel : 
*Bove sotdid self resolve to soar, 
Amidst Exchequer gold, be poor, 

Thy wealth, a Nation’s weal. 


Fox—if on thee some remnant fall, 

The shred may to thy mind recal 
Those hours of loud debate ; ; 

When thy unhallow’d lips oft prais’d 

The glorious fabric traitors rais’d 
On Bourbon’s fallen State. 


Thy soul let Pirr’s example fire, 

With Patriot zeal thy tongue inspire, 
Spite of thy Gallic leaven ; 

And teach thee, in thy latest day, 

His Form of Pray’r (if thou cans’t pray), 
*O save my Country, Heaven !’ 


WixpHamM—if e’er thy sorrows flow 
At private loss, or public woe, 
‘Lhy rigid brow unbend ; 
Tears over Casar, Baurvus shed, 
His hatred warr'd not with the dead, 
And Pitt was once thy friend, 


Does Envy bid thee xot to mourn? 
Hold then his Mantle up to scorn, 
His well.eara’d fame assail ; 
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Of funeral honours rob his corse, 
And at his virtues, till thou’rt hoarse, 
Like the Greek Cynic * rail. 


Tilustrious Roscius of the State, 
New breech’d and harness’d for debate, 
Thou wonder of thy age!!! 
Perry, or Berry, art thou hight f, 
By Granta sent to strut thy night, 
On Stephen’s bustling stage. 


Prrt’s Chequer robe ’tis thine to wear, 
Take of his mantle too a share, 
Twill aid thy Ways and Means ; 
And should fat Jack and his cabal, 
Cry, ‘* rob us the Exchequer, Hal!’ 
**Uwill charm away the fiends. 


Sage Pattnurus of the realm, 

By Vincent call’d to take the helm, 
And play his proxy’s { part, 

Dost thou or star, or compass know, 

Can’st steer aloft, or hand below, 
Hast conn’d the seaman’s chart? 


No! from Pitr’s mantle tear a rag, 
Enough to serve thee for a flag, 

And hoist it on thy mast ; 
Beneath that sign (our prosp’rous star) 
Shall future Nexsons rush to war, 

And rival victories past. 


Stpmoutu—-though low that head is laid 
That call’d thee from thy native shade, 
And gave thee second birth; 
Gave thee, the sweets of power and place, 
The tufted robe-—the gilded mace, 
And rear’d thy puny worth; 


Think how his mantle wrapp’d thee round ; 
Is one of equal value found, 
Amongst thy xeze Compeers ? 
Or can thy cloak of Amiens-stuff, 
Once laugh’d to scorn by blue and buff, 


Hide thee from WinpHaAm’s jeers ? 


When fa¢tion threaten’d Britain’s land, 
Thy new made friends—a desperate band, 
Like Anas stood reprov’d ; 





* Thersites. + An obsolete word for “ called."* + Howick. 
: Pitt's 
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Pitr’s powerful tongue their rage could checks 
His counsel sav’d, ’midst general wreck, 
The Israel that he lov’d. 


Yes, honour’d Shade! whilst near thy Grave 
Vhe letter’d Sage, and Chieftain brave, 
The votive marble claim ; 
O’er thy cold corse—the public tear, 
Congeal’d, a crystal Shrine shail rear, 
Unsullied as thy Fame!! 


‘yitten March, 1806. 
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MASONS’-~-HALL, MAY 8, 1806. 


NOW many a fleeting year has pass'd away, 
Since first my muse, with unambitious lay, 
Was eager to promote your gen’rous plan, 
Which succours merit and ennobies man. 
Each step you took some obstacle arose— 
The fate of Genius is to have its foes! 
Dawning success your ceaseless cares attend, 
Science revives, for Brunswick is her friend : 
The crystal drop thus falls unseen, unknown, 
And yet in time it perforates the stone. 


That Power, who wisely on mankind bestows 
A thirst for happiness, and dread of woes ; 
Could ne’er ordain the learned, and the wise, 
To sink in want, while vice and folly rise. 


Go, and explore the prison’s gloomy cell, 
Where pale disease, and hopeless misery dwell; 
Oft will you find the man of letters there, 

Torpid with grief, or frantic with despair! 
Behold his chi:dren meet his ghastly eye, 

Asking that bread he has not to supply ; 

While, like 2 lily bending to the shower, 

The beautcous partner of his happier hour, 

With ajl a wife’s and mother’s cares opprest, 
Sinks her pale cheek upon her husband’s breast—~ 
Stone-moulded hearts—tfor such there are ’mongst men, 
Think he may find subsistence from his pen ; 
Spare the reproach !—is this a time t’ inspire 
The slave of pov erty to wake the lyre ; 

Can genius soar! can fancy warm the brain! 

Of the poor victim of distress and pain ? 

Who hopeless sees, to blast his wish for life, 

A starving offspring, and a dying wife! 

But as the breeze, and heav’n-descending dew, 
In drooping flowers their vivid tints renew ; 
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Give-a fresh verdure to the arid plain, 

And make the face of Nature smile again ! 

So sha!i your bounty these dark mansions che-r, 
Warm the cold heart, and charm away the tear ; 
Bid genius to new flights of fancy soar, 

Science rejoice, and learning pine no more! 

The muse’s heart with inspiration fire, 

Tyrtzus like, to strike the patriot lyre— 

The poet, arm’d in England’s sacred cause, 
Courts not the feather of a vain applause ; 

Not prone to flatter pow’r, or pow’r oppose, 
And only hostile to his country’s foes ! 

Like Hannibal, he swears eternal hate 

To him—the opposite of all that’s great ; 

Each tear the Tyrant draws from virtue’s eye, jo 
A watchful angel registers on high ; a 
And in the awful record will appear, 

‘The tyrant’s groan for groan, and tear for tear! 
On servile nations let the despot tread, 

‘They well deserve the yoke who bow the head ; 
Yet freedom shackled sinks but tor an hour, 

‘lhe spring confin’d accumulates its power ; 
‘Thus realms enslav’d, by sad expericnce wise, 
Must in the end on thetr Oppressor rise > 

The chain can oniy gall those slaves who yield, 
The beld find safety in the tented field ! 

‘L here freedom’s sons can never lose the day, 
Unless like cowards they themselves betray :| 
Fate leaves this choice for ever to the brave— 
A lite of honour, ora laurel’d grave! 

And brings these bright examples to our sight, 
‘Lo dic hike Nexison ! or endure like Wraicut®, 
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Among ourselves we often may contend, 
A watchtul jealousy ¥ freedom’s friend ; 
Thus sudden storms, and elemental strife, 
Leave purer air to renovated life : 
But never let the foe presume to find, 
Amidst our party feuds one, traitor mind ; 
Ixnvaston would unite cach heart, each hand, 
in one great canse—our King and Native Land ! 
And were our bulwarks of the sea surpast, 
And Gallia's legions on our plains at last ; 
Though they escap’d our vengeance on the wave, 
Here they should tind their everlasting grave. 








* Whether the gallant Captain Wright has fallen a vidtim to roxtuRE, 
or still drags out a miserable existence in a French prison—his cruel treat- 
ment, contrary to the laws of war, and the dignity with which he defied 
the malice of a tyrant, have not been sufficiently brought before the public 
eye. 






Nations 











To our Reader ys 2 J 9 


Nations oppress’d by plund’ring France should sce 
‘The dreadtul triumph of a peopie tree ; 
Who, ’midst the wreck of Europe, stand unaw’d 
By Gallic violence, or Prussian traced ; 
Who nobly feel their Monarcn’s wroncs their own, 
Attach’d by ev’ry virtue to his Throne! 
And, at their Naval Hero’s trophied shrine, 
* They swear, by all things human and divine |! 
* By all that bad mean fear, aid «ood adore ! 
* No foreign tyrant shall pollute our shore, 
Exctanp herself will EncLano’s cause maintain, 

« And prove that Nesson has not died in vain! 

The three lines marked * * * are taken from one of the author's Pro. 
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TO OUR READERS, 


IN the present state of Foreign and Domestic Politics, when every 
thing is, as it were, 1 suspense, and public expectation is harassed by 
rumours of Peace, it would be alike presumptuous and unsatisfactory to 
take our usual succinét view of the political world, without any certain 
data on which to found reasonable conclusions. A negotiation with 
France is certainly on foot ; and we shall only remind our readers, thae 
Mr. Fox stands solemnly pledged to the Public, not to sacrifice anes jot of 
the honouey of the Country. At he redeem this pledec, and succeed in con. 
cluding a Peace, at once honourable and secure, and with as fair a pros. 
pect ot permanency 2s a Peace, concluded at thts period, can possibiy 
afford, he will unguestionably deserve the thanks of the Nation, and, as 
unquestionably, he will receive them, Should a Peace be concluded, 
which, we confess, we do not expect, we shall ex Wmive ats merits by this 
standard, and deliver our opinion of it with fairness and impartiality, 

We shail advert only to two circumstances in our Doinestic Politics. — 
The first is the acauittel of Lord Metyintur, enwhich we heartily con. 
gratulate his Lordc:hip and the Country. Our readers will do us the jus- 
tice to remember, that we were the oaly public witers who, at the very 
outset of this business, laboured to stein the tide of popular prejudice and 
calumny, most wiekedly excited, and most insidiously fed. We main- 
tained, in the teeth of the Managers, and of the majority of the House 
of Commons, that his Lordship bad vot vialated the Adi of Pariiament y and 
we have the satisfaction to know, that eleven of the Judges delivered the 
same opinion, , The opinion of the twelfth, on that and on other poings 
on which he stood alone, sufficiently demoustrate the wisdom of those 
who objected to the unconstitutional union ot the two charaétegs of Judge 
end Gabinet Minister in one man. Lord Henry Petry, unless thereport 
of his speech in the public papers was most egregiously misrepresented, 
declared that he should feel it a duty, an the event of Lord Metvitie's 


acquittal, to submit to the House a Motion for indemnifying his Lord 
ship 
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ship from the heavy expences to which he would be subjected by the 
determination of the House, to bring him to trial in Westminstes-Haj 
and not at the Bar of the House of Petrs. So will Lord Henry Petty’ 
declaration stand in the parliamentary history of the country ; and, if he 
do not act up to it, he must abide by the consequences, which canno 
be very favourable to his publie character. Great as the injury done to 
the Noble Viscount has been, signal should be the reparation : this. the 
nation expect—and_ this the nation will require. 

The other circumstance to which we allude, is the scandalous condug of 
most of the public prints, in commenting upon an affair of the greatest delj, 
cacy, and of the greatest consequence. We have heard much on this 
atrocious business—for a more 2xtrocious attempt to calumniate unspotted 
virtue, and to degmade illustrious rank, has seldom been made ; but we 
know too well our own duty to do that ourselves which we condemn ip 
others. We trust that in this, as in all cases, ample justice will be done 
to all parties. ‘The matter has now become so public, that the fullest 
investigation must take place; and, when the falsehood of the infamous 
charge shall have been completely demonstrated, let the wretches who 
preferred it, whatever be their stations in life, be dragged before the 
public tribunals ef the country, and, after receiving the punishment due 
to their crimes, be devoted to the execration of every honest man it 
contains. ‘To the illustrious object of this horrible calumny, the country 
has indeed great, very great reparation to make! If she be injured her. 
self in the most sensible point, the sordid prints of the day are as silent 


as the grave ; and not a voice is up.raised in her favour! But no sooner’ 


is a charge, the most monstrous, the most improbable, preferred against 
her, than it becomes their dzty forsooth to deal forth their insinuations to 
their readers, and to render it a topic of public conversation, and of 
public comment! Englishmen should blush at such conduét! It is dis. 
graceful alike to the country and to the age! 

There is still one other point, not of a political, but of a dgal nature, 
that requires a word of notice. A most horrible combination, of a 
most unnatural kind, has been detected in this kingdom, implicating 
persons of rank and consequence ; but we trust that the foul business will 
be sifted to the very bottom, and that the result will prove that the 
scales of justice are still holden with an even hand, and that no subjett 
of a British Monarch is above the law / 


—_—=—aiiia 


THE PICTONIAN PROSECUTION, 


WE have not been able to continue our account of this very extra- 
ordinary prosecution, in the present Number, from having returned two 
of the pamphlets (which we had borrowed) for a particular purpose.— 
Meanwhile we cannot but express our satisfaction that Mr. Suttivan has 
been able to make an affidavit, in complete contradiction to that of Dr. 
Lyscu: and, consequently, in repulsion of the charge-preferred against 
him. If, however, we had been in that gentleman’s. place, we show 
have preferred a civil affion to a criminal information, as it would have 


afforded the defendant an opportamity of putting in a plea of justifica- 
t10n, 
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tien, Which he cannot now do. Two more attions have been brought in 
he same cause ; SO that it wil, at least, afford a plentiful harvest for the 
uwyers. some friend, or agent of Mr. Futtarron, has endeavoured 
% frighten our Publisher, by threatening to send him to Newgate, for 
‘the libel which appeared in our last. But that Gentleman may be assured 

no threats of his shall deter us from the conscientious discharge of 

duty ; and we shall certainly resume our review of the various pub. 
‘Jcations respecting this prosecution, as soon as we receive the pamphlets 
giverted to above, As to the /ibel, we took all possible pains not to write 
‘mein this case ; and, if we know any thing of the law of libels, there 
js pot the smallest pretext for charging us with having written one.— 
Indeed we never will, knowingly, offend the law; but Mr. Furtar- 
sow and the law are not yet identified ; and we may offend the former 
without violating the latter. In this, however, we have no interest,. no 


‘goneern, no object whatever, but the establishment of truth, and the 
promotion of justice. We know neither of the parties, not even by 


‘sight. We have, since our last Number appeared, seen a letter from 
Trinidad, of May 5, containing an account of the proceedings of. the 
Governor and Council respecting the prosecution of General Picton, 
before whom it was proved, that torture.is authorized and commanded by 


the law of Spain, prevalent in the Island, and was actually inflicted before 


the arrival of Governor Prcron at Trinidad. So much for the case of 
Mrs. FuLiarron’s protegee, the amiable and interesting Miss Lowtsa 
CatpEKon ; and so much for the verdict of that English Jury who deter- 


“mined that orture was not legal in Trinidad ! J 








CORRESPONDENCE, 


THE author of a still-born work, entitled © The Forest Pruner,’? 
mistaking the attention paid to the subject of planting, for that of the 
supposed “* merits’? of his book in the Anti-Jacobin Review, has ad. 
dressed a Letter to the Editor, in which he requires the Reviewer to 
teach him his errors. Had he, indeed, presented himself as an honest in- 
quirer into the laws of the vegetable economy, he should have had, most 
willingly, evcry possible assistance ; and might have consulted the notes 
and observations. made on trees at various places and seasons, from the 
Vicinity of the regions of eternal snows, to that of a tropical sun, But _ 
the boasting jargon of presumptuous ignorance, which styles itself the — 
“ advocate of truth and nature,’’? is however too contemptible to merit 
the attention of any man of real science ; and, had the author not.dis- 
played profound knowledge of the modern arts of quackery, by grossly 
and cunningly perverting the obvious meaning of the Reviewer's words, in 
Order to draw from them an unmerited approbation, and puff off his book, 
that'Letter should have met the contempt its gascOnading ignorance «de- 
serves.” The Reviewer’s rigid impartiality indacéd him to confine. his 
Censures merely to the book, by candidly avowing his belief, that the 
author’s “* manual methdd’? might be.as good as any other woodman’s.— 
It was not designed to assert any thing but faéts Known by the Reviewer ; 
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and it was therefore taken for granted that the author possessed musculag 
mer sufficient to.cut the branches of trees ; but it was more than jing, 
nuated that he did xct possess Anowiedge sufficient to instruct others in that 
art, and that his skill was entirely mechanical, acquired by habit, Ty 
decline giving extra¢ts from such a tissue of invidious, vague declams, 
tion, was an act of compassion. to the author and our readers. As a “ ches 
defence,’” however, we shall here refer him to some pages ; as at page 13 
his ignorance of authors ; pages 21-2, false opinions; pages s0, ¢2, S45, 
false, absurd sheer nonsense ; page 61, trite ; pages 62, 56, 70, grossly falgg 
and ignorant; pages 78, 110, childish falsehoods ; pages 126-7, ridiculoy 
verbiage, and pompous nonsense ; page 140, methodistical rant, and mog 
pernicious advice ; pages 149, 151-2, false assertions, quibbles on words, 
and tacit confessions of inability ; page 156, a contradiction of page 73, 
page 157, avowal of incapacity, or mismanagement; piges 170-1, m, 
petitions of errors; pages 174-5, method of growing ship.timber, by 
making the spreading branches of one, drive off all the others around itat 
a tangent! Jnvidiainfelix vit2 vitalia videt. The author has here been atg 
loss for a subject of abuse, or a means of displaying his owu fancied sy. 
periority and has accordingly produced an absurd plan, too silly evey” 
or the projects of a school-boy. Pages 205, 210, false notions and idle 
bombast ; but at page 215 occurs a most pernicious and ruinous advice, 
which merits the severest reprobation. Indeed, out of 270 pages, it 
would be difficult to find one unexceptionably good. With the vain 
tensions and quackery of rhe author, it is not the design of the Re 
viewer to interfere, and he thus finally dismisses the book to its impend. 
ing oblivion, consoling himself that the ‘‘ Forest Pruner,’’ (perhaps the 
wriper meant Forest Tree Pruner) is too contemptible to effect any serious 
injuxy-to the timber of. the United Kingdom. ' : 

We have reccived from Dr.-E. a Pamphlet, a Prospefus, anda Letter, 

the ¢wo last of which only we have yet been able to read. ‘The Lettercon. 
tains: many judicious and exceilent remarks; and the Plan there alluded 
to, as far as we can judge from its object, is deserving of all possible 
encouragement, and has our most hearty wishes for its success. The 
Pamiphiet shall be read with attention, ahd reviewed with impartiality.— 
The Doétor’s former publications, to which he alludes, we should be 
glad to receive. 

The London Chemical Society are informed, that their communication 
cannot beinserted, unless paid for as. ap advertisement. 

We do not remember to have ever seen the Damestic¢ Pharmacopeia, Meh. 
tioned by W..N. 

We acknowledge the receipt of a very polite letter from the iatelligest 
Editor of ** Gleanings from Zimmerman’s Solitude.’’ We still retain 
our strong objection to the expression which we censured, which is abs. 
lute nonsense, as used by the translator; but we acknowledge our omission 
to mention, that the fault lay with the Translator, and not with the 
Editor of the Gleanings. We highly approve of the alteration proposed 
by Mrs. B. and will here suggest that those translations are incomparably 
the best, in which the spirit of the original.is preserved, without a servile 
adherence to the /tter. 


“Byinted by B. M*Millan, ? 


Bow-Street, Covent-Garden. 

















